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GIVES 


HEALTH, 


STRENGTH, 
COMFORT, 


QUIET NIGHTS 


TO 
MOTHERS, NURSES, INFANTS & INVALIDS. 





Sold by all Chemists and Grocers. 
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JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


“" NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


London, ienna, Philadelphia, and New 


Platina, &c., 


HER 
The “ Daily Telegraph,” Aug. 23, 1878, says, — 
with prize medal teeth is incomparable.” 


aris, Berlin, 
by Mr. G 


It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth, which have obtuined the Prize Medals of 
vi ork, These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 
G. H. Jones, on his perfected system, age is protected by 


MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS 
— Celluloid is ite most lifelike imitation of the natural gums, and 


PATENT. 


Nitro de, Eth Spray, and all the most recent improvements in Dental Surgery are in 
rn eee hacapeds daily use. Consultation Free. 
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6, Minster Buildings, Church Street. 





A CURE FOR ALL 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 
own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, so 
as to reach any internal Complaint, by these meang, 
it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
LIVER, SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallidle 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted ot 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases, 
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(OOD MIXTURE. 
Trade Mark.— Blood Mixture.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 
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W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s, 1}d., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 

28, 9d,, by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neither Oalomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious,” 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, June, 1879.—Advertisements and Bille for “Golden Hours” should be sent to 
Mz, J, W. Guus, 54, Paternoster Row, E.C., by the 18th of each month, 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE. 

THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 

YOU CAN CHANGE THE TRICKLING STREAM, BUT 
NOT THE RAGING TORRENT. 


1 . — 
WHAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is to 
every individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy such as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, to 
check disease at the onset!!! For this is the time. With very little trouble you can 
change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy 
all your tiny efforta. I feel I cannot sufficiently impress this important information upon all 
Householders, or Ship Captains, or Europeans generally, who are visiting or residing in any 
hot or foreign climate. Whenever a change is contemplated, likely to disturb the condition 
of health, les ENO’S FRUIT SALT be your companion, for under any circumstances its use 
> is beneficial, and never can do harm. When you feel out of sorts, yet unable to say why, 
frequently without any warning you are suddenly seized with Jassitude, disinclination for 
bodily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain in the forehead, dull aching of back 
and limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, &., &e.; then your whole body is 
- out of order, the spirit of danger has been kindled, but you do not know where it may end ; 
it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy at hand, that will always answer the very best 
end, with a positive assurance of doing good in every case, and in no case any harm. The 
Pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into safety, but he cannot quell the raging 
i storm. The common idea when not feeling well is—‘“ I will wait and see; perhaps I shall 
; be better to-morrow; ” whereas, had a supply of ENO’S FRUIT SALT been at hand, and 
= use made of it at the onset, all calamitous results might have been avoided. What dashes to 
the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enter- 
prises, as untimely death? It is not exaggeration, but simple fact, when I state that any 
little pecuniary benefit I may derive from the sale of this Preparation is absolutely nothing 
as compared with the immense benefit by those who use it. J. C. ENO. 

















ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering for nearly 


two and a halt years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying 
almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recom- 
mended by a friend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I 
found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health, and others 
I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, 
Rosert Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—From a Town in British 
Guiana, South America.—“ J. C. Eno, Esq., London, 65th December, 1878.— 

& Srr, after two years’ trial of your excellent ‘ Fruit Salt,’ I can safely say it has saved me 
i much misery from colonial fevers, —- and impaired appetite, to which I have 

been subject during eleven years’ residence in the tropics. 

‘* Tt is invaluable {o travellers as a preventive of sva-sickness, and a relief from the other ailments of life aboard ship, and for 
myself I would as soon think of going a voyage without my tooth brush as my bottle of Fruit Salt. With ordinary care it does 
not get hard and caked as other effervescent preparations do, in warm and humid climates, and this is greatly in its favour. I 


am, sir, yours respectfully, W. J. B. ) ; i 
P.S.— If you choose to make use of this, or any part of it, you are at liberty to do so, without quoting the name, or you 


may the initials.” ’ heed £2 Sn 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 500 MILES in the BUSH. 

‘“‘ A native of Newcastle left this country for Australia, in search of health, on Sept. 30, and reached Adelaide on 
Nov. 12. After wending his way some 500 miles into the bush, he purchased, at a town called Albury a bottle of ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT! Who’d have thought it?—Rosin GoopFrELtow.”—The Newcastle Chronicle 1879. ee ee 


ENO'’S FRUIT SALT at CYPRUS. 


‘* 59, East Winchester Street, South Shields, Jan. 18, 1879.—Dzar S1r—I have often intended writing you since my 
return from England’s latest acquisition—Cyprus, about your far-famed Fruit Salt. During my stay on the island, from 
August to the end of October, 1878, I had fever three times, and found your Fruit Salt to be of great benefit tome. I can 
specially recommend it for tropical climates.—Yours faithfully, W. ARTHUR SMITH. 


TO PARENTS.—This preparation is invaluable in the nursery as a gentle 

laxative; it is pleasant to the taste, and much superior to senna or other nauseous drugs; it corrects the ill effects of over- 
eating or exhaustion, and is extremely beneficial in any feverishness or heat of the skin. The bowels ought to be kept free by the 
FRUIT SALT for a month or six weeks after eruptive diseases, as Measles, Scarlet Fever, Chicken-pox, Small-pox, and all 
fevers or infectious diseases, &c.; for its use frees the system of the ‘‘ dregs.” Many disastrous results would be avoided by 


attending to this. St pe Sie 6 ee an ie) eine 
ENO versus STIMULANTS.—HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS 
EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS.—The present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine and fatty 
substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the liver. I would advise all bilious 
people, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, 
and always dilute largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, 
and brandies, are all very apt to disagree ; while 6 white wines, and gin or whisky largely diluted with water, will be 
found the least objectionable. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver; it 
possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. A 
world of woes is avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT; therefore no family should ever be without it. 
: CAUTION.— Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without you 
have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL DTHEMISTS. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO’S Patent, at 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 










































FIFTH THOUSAND, price 2s, 6d. 
BOUND IN CLOTH ANTIQUE, PRINTED ON TONED PAPER. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Enquirer. 
BY THE 


Rev. W. M. Whittemore, D.D: 


“ The Author is the rector of a large parish in the City of London, and many young people 
ask his advice on various religious questions, which are uppermost in their minds. When the 
young mind is opening to see the necessity and advantage of a religious life, it naturally desires 
counsel and direction. In twenty short chapters the author has embodied many valuable counsels 
and wise directions which have already been most helpful to many young Christians. We very 
cordially recommend this admirable volume.”—Derbyshire Oourier, 


Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d., 


PRESSING ONWARD: 


EARNEST COUNSELS FOR HOLY LIVING. 

“ From beginning to end this work is worthy of an attentive study.”—Christian Globe. 

“It is not a book of dogmatic teaching, but one of kindly and useful help ; and will be a 
safe guide to any religious person whose mind may be seeking for godly counsel without having 
a friend at hand to converse with. The title is well chosen, for it is just the kind of book 
likely to help the reader to Press Onward in the heavenward journey.”—Derbyshire Oourier. 

“ We strongly recommend this admirable little work.”—Church Bells. 

*.* The above two works are intended, and are well suited, for young people about the time 
of their Confirmation. Clergymen desirous of using them for this purpose will be supplied at a 
CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION on DIRECT APPLICATION fo the PUBLISHER. 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SUNSHINE. 


FOR THE HOME, THE SCHOOL, AND THE WORLD. 
A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, for Young People, Family Reading ,and Readers in General. 
Edited by the Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Canvassing bills may be obtained through any bookseller, or by writing to the Editor, who will also send specimen 
numbers. Address:—The Rev. Dr. WHITTEMORE, 12a, Paternoster Row, London. 
Each volume is complete in itself, price 1s, 6d. in plain cloth, and 2s. 6d. in extra cloth, handsomely gilt. The first 
sixteen years are now to be had bound in four handsome vols, 5s. each. 
Published by W. POOLE, 12a, Paternoster Row, London. 


NOW READY, PRICE 15s., 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


CONTAINING 


Morning and Ebening Prayers for x Pear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffelk. 
LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS, 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMoresr rum Many TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WH BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 


Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying the Sugar in 


Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868, 

Dzar Sre,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powdens 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 665. 

I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with | 
| tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


Yeast. 
; 4 3 | _ ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a) Lanoet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” . be it 
QUARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | @,™*king Breed, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
8 Dock. 


h | ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty 
necessary for the Dough to stand yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “T should like to bring it 


and rise before it is put into the 7% general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not enly 
oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 


Representative for the English Eahibitere at the 


nternational Eahibition, Havre; late Instruc- 











To make Bread.—7o every pound of flowr add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Bonwicx’s Baxmra Powpm 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DEY state; then powr on about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which « little salt has been previously dissolved, miging quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiox’s Baxira Pownmn; as for bread, 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into baile 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. Zo 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done, ing, tear 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in ld., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge), 


Fed 








TAKE OARH TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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The Legend of St. Christopher, and other 
POEMS. By Mary E, Surpxey, Author of ‘‘ Gabrielle 
Vaughan,” “Janetta,” &e., &. Super royal 32mo. 
Cloth, gilt edges. Printed on toned paper, 1s. 6d. 


Ichabod. The Hebrews’ Lamentation. A Poem, 
By AnnaBet Crewe, Author of ‘‘ A Medley,” ‘‘ Happi- 
ness; or, Starting in Life,” &c. Demy 16mo. Cloth, 


gilt edges, 1s, 


The Traveller’s Manual of Prayers and 
MEDITATIONS. By a Clergyman. 16mo. Cloth, 
1s, 6d. 


Short Lessons in Christian Theology. Being 
Simple Readings from the Gospel according to St. Jonny, 
By Mrs. Stewart Heapiam. Suitable for use in Bible 
Classes, and for Family and Cottage Reading, Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The Denominational Diction 3; or, Hand- 
BOOK OF SECTS AND DOCTRINES. By W.H, 
Crown 8vo, Limp cloth, 2s, 6d, 


The New Testament Says. An Index of Sub- 
jects treated of in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
with their various synonyms, By Witu1amM Hos. 
Crown 8vo, Limp Cloth, 1s, 





LONDON : 
WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW, 





** The ‘ Ladies’ Treasury ' is a magazine with which one is never 
i pens. From the engraving at the commencement, to the 
fal 


disa 

beau fashiow plates at the end, the contents have always a 

meritorious ring, and can only be perused with pleasure and profit.” 

—Northampton Herald, 

be’ LADIES’ TREASURY: a Household Magazine of 
Literature, Education, and Fashion. 6d. Monthly, by 

post 74d. Contents for February :— 

Costly Treasures (Illustrated). | Story of Straw-Plaiting. 

The w. Chaps. iv—vi.| Parisian Fashions (from our 

Egyptian Obelisks (Illustrated)| own Correspondent). 

Ambition in Household Art, | Notes on Dressmaking. 

Me and My Son, Chess and Pastimes. 

Puns and Punsters, Answers to Enquirers. 


The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW DOMESTIC 
STORY, by Mrs. WARREN, entitled “MISS SEVERN’S 
SCHOOL.” 

A LARGE COLOURED FASHION PLATE: Ball 
Costume, Pompadour Style—Dinner Dress.* 

FASHIONS ENGRAVINGS.—The Zaire and Basket- 
Cloth Costumes, Brisault Robe, Martindale Costume, Morn- 
ing Costume, Stuart Tartan Dress, Home Dress, Costumes 
for Girls, Infant’s Robe, Child’s Chemise, D’Egville Robe. 

NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS. Netted Border for 
Toilet Covers or Bed Furniture, Border in Berlin Work, Lace 
in Crochet and Mignardise Braid, Initials for working 
Embroidery. 

The JANUARY PART of the “ Ladies’ Treasury,” com- 
mencing the New Volume, and containing the opening 
chapters of the New Tale, is still on sale. 


HE SCARECROW.—* A serial tale, which promises 

to be very interesting. The plot appears to be a good 

one, and the tale itself is ably written ’’— Invergordon Times. 

“ Promises to be a very good story.”--Waterford Citizen. 

‘‘ The first part is romantic enough, and develops a situation 

which promises to be the subject of an interesting story.”— 

Aberdeen Journal. See the “ LADIES’ TREASURY ” for 
January. Price 6d. 


Lonpon : Bemross & Sons, 10, Parernosrer BuiLpines. 





VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. | 2.0 fecc. 


The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 
the human system have only recently been recognised. It absorbs all 


a acidity and impure gases in the stomach and bowels, and thus gives ie 
a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS, |:..2) esc.. 
Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 
CHARCOAL LOZENGES, | = »™ 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s, 6d, each, 


BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, 


Sold in tins, 1s. 6d. each. 


Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 











Mr. W. POOLE, Publisher, &c., 


Having had many years’ practical Experience in 


PRINTING AND BINDING, 
will be glad to undertake, for the Author or Proprietors, 
the ENTIRE PRODUCTION (Printing, Binding, Ad- 
vertising, &c.), and publication of 

Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., 
and will be happy to furnish Estimates of Cost, with all 
necessary information. 





Witliam Poole, 12a, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post 


Office Savings Bank. 


A Neat Cloth Cover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the 
Depositor’s Book, can be obtained of 


J. W. GREEN, 564, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 
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MY SHOP AND I. 
THE STORY OF AN EFFORT TO DO WELL AND PROSPER. 
BY MADAME COULIN. 


| Joe, he was certainly as much to be pitied as 
| we were, 
I NEVER look back and think of that time! Now when Joe was dropped in upon us 
in my life without being thankful I had a|the shop was in a most flourishing condition, 
regular and settled occupation, demanding | and very gay and snug to look at; for anew 
so much of my time and energy; for|plate-glass window had modernized it ; it had 
although I was, as you have seen, in out-|new shelves and drawers, and a sunblind, 
wardly happy circumstances, and in the first|that I myself had made and bound with 
bloom and freshness of my youth, I was/ scarlet to make it conspicuous ; then, too, the 
sorely unsettled within ; and what I should] fine green and gold canisters Mr. Barrup 
have done, or what become, without the|had sold, had been re-purchased, and stood 
steady, daily, being-obliged-to-keep-to-it | again in their old places; and when to these 
“minding my shop,” is more than I can tell|improvements you add a handsome sum 
you. | lying in the bank, and added to. weekly, and 
But there it was my shop, and I was/a steady man to get in orders and do the 
obliged to mind it ; and however unsettled I heavier work, I think you will allow with me 
felt to begin with, or however restless and| that my early dream about my shop’s doing 
heart-troubled, there is in occupation some-| well and prospering was as nearly as might 


CHAPTER XV, 


thing at once so invigorating and so com- 
posing, that as I worked on I gtew calmer, 
my thoughts ceased to roam, my attention 
became fixed, and the resolution to vex 
myself no more, either because I had fallen 
from what I considered my proper position, 
or on account of what was to befall me with 
Ready, took possession of me. 

And here came in to my aid the benefit 
of Mr. Stanley’s teaching ; that the discharge 
of duty, in a true, hard-working fashion, is a 


be realized. As for myself, I can’t say it was : 
I had thought it would be; I had thought 
that this would be enough—this having com- 
forts, and friends, and money ; but it was not ; 
I. myself, cried “More!” cried, “It’s not 
‘enough ; higher, give me something higher.” 
Did not death stand there right at the end of 
|all worldly prosperity? It was not enough, it 
was too bounded. 

So an unrest was on me, and a strong 
desire for a higher, better prosperity, to allay 


lever to the mind, and I remembered how this thirst after happiness, peace, and joy, 
he had said it to us one day when we were} would by fits and starts seize me. ‘“ Where 
watching some workmen as they raised a) was happiness? and why could not I be 
great block of stone from the street below | happy?” 
our class-room, and he had bid us take; But no one guessed my thoughts, and 
notice how comparatively small a thing the| meanwhile my household prospered. We 
lever was, and in appearance how weak, to| were now four to care for; for though the 
do so great a piece of work with. | steady man lived away from us, we had Joe 

But so close an attention given to a shop,|and Sally—Sally being a bright young ser- 
in the position ours was then in, with quite|vant, who at least had nothing of the 
a new population fast filling up the lately|‘‘ Hobson’s choice” about her. 
built houses around, and old customers who| Oh! but it used to make me smile 
had left the shop for many a long year|/to bear the comments on these changes, 
inclined to return to it—such a close atten-| and the flatteries freely lavished on me. Do 
tion, I say, soon told upon it ; and the business | well for yourself, and all will speak well of 
increased so rapidly, it was necessary to have| you; and I became quite used to hear mother 
a shop-boy. Mother had said she could not/complimented for having such a daughter, 
do with a dandy, and certainly there miale so clever,” “so enterprising,” and " sO 
nothing of the dandy about Joe. Mr. Work,| handsome.” They little knew the price this 
who had found him for us, and said lads were | clever, enterprising, handsome daughter paid 
scarce, had called him “ Hobson’s Choice,’’| for these advantages, but I did, I knew 
and if “Hobson” had only the choice of|them by heart, and that thoroughly. 
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Do not think I was ungrateful. Oh no! I 
was thankful for these three good gifts, but 
we do not live in a perfect world, do we ? and 
the rarer the gifts given you, the more you 
will have to pay for them. 

I did pay for them: to begin with, I paid 
for my beauty, it had gained me much 
admiration, and that made the fight with 
vanity all the harder ; above allit had gained 
me the attentions of Ready, and cost me 
loving him intensely, uncertainly, in all the 
pain of not feeling quite sure if he loved me 
in return—not quite sure if he could ever 
so truly love me; and that was already 
bringing about a struggle, in which one part 
of me was all for holding to duty, and the 
other was not, and sometimes one side 
prevailed, and sometimes the other, and the 
end was doubtful. Oh yes! I paid, I had 
paid for my beauty. 

And then there was my being clever and 
enterprising ; they were good gifts indeed, 
and they had brought us riches, but they 
had to be paid for, for with riches came in 
care, and do not fancy itis a light care, when 
you. have had everything under your own 
control, when by toil and thought you 
have managed to bring an untidy, neglected 
household into perfect order, do not fancy—I 
say, it is a light care to have a “ Joe” thrust 
upon you,—* Joe,” who had never been out 
before, and seemed as much fit to be in my 
shop as that famed bull was to be in a china 
closet. 

And here do just excuse my saying to you, 
that we ought to prepare ourselves to endure 
whenever by any chance, or natural circum- 
stance, we have to depend on ignorance, 
For ignorance, though blind, is sure he sees 
better at all events than you, and you will 
have to endure not only his bad bungling 
work, but worse still, his insults. For 
myself, I was not a bit prepared for this; I 
thought because Joe knew nothing, he would 
be so glad to learn that he would even be 
thankful to be taught, and civil about 
it. I shall never forget mother’s first intro- 
duction of Joe, whom she had managed very 
cleverly to keep out of my sight till he came 
for what, very untruthfully, she called ‘for 
good.” She had been upstairs with him, to 
show him his little attic, and she brought 
him down to show me. “And he’s a fine 
strong lad, isn’t he, Polly? And when he’s 
outgrown his shyness I think he’ll do,” 
which speech I received in silence, for it is 
your fine natures, and not coarse ones, who 
are shy, but I would not say so, or do any- 
thing to daunt mother. 





So Joe came and was established among us. 
He was a great, tall, awkward, lumbering 
lad, whose clothes and he seemed to have 
had a race, and he to have very decidedly 
won it, and the unmistakable “catch me at 
it” look of whose face when receiving 
mother’s hope that he would be “a good 
boy” had nothing reassuring in it. 

Well, I should very soon have given him 
up in despair, for his ignorance and conceit 
were equal, but mother did not, for older 
heads are wiser than younger heads. “Give 
up!” not a bit of it; while I fumed, and 
chafed, and felt irritated, mother said “Joe 
was doing nicely,” and “ Poor boy, he'd 
been neglected,” and “One must have 
patience, he’d have to learn, he was 
ignorant!” While I scolded and went into 
passions, she insisted on his having clothes 
that fitted him. ‘A young man in a decent 
coat and nice clean shirt feels so different, you 
know, Polly.” She had too been firm concern- 
ing*the use ofa hair-brush ; had taught him to 
say, “ Yes, marm,” instead of ‘“‘ Oh, ah !” and 
cured him of banging things down on the 
counter with a force that shook the shop, 
and jarred everything in it. 

Patience ! it’s a heavenly virtue ; and every 
time mother sat down in our little sitting- 
room, saying ‘‘that Joe quite wears me out,” 
and got up again shortly after, with “ but 
one must have patience,” I felt it to be so. 

And so the process of training went. on, 
and though now and then it proved a dead 
failure, as when Joe was allowed to eat 
raisins at will in hopes of setting him against 
them, and to lie in bed one fine morning, in 
hopes of shaming him into getting up every 
morning early for ever after, and although 
his morality, could it have been summed up 
and printed in mottoes to hang upon his 
wall, would still have been found to read, 
“ Take care of number one,” “Scamp your 
work,” and “Take things easy,” still for 
all that, mother and Mr. Work, both said, 
speaking one against the other, that Joe “ did 
improve,” and I, sitting by, did not tor that 
once deny it. 

Perhaps all Joe’s tiresome ways had their 
good by distracting me, for the fear I had 
about Ready was just then growing 
alarmingly. The cause of this fear was his 
acquaintance with Tom Stone. They very 
often went by my shop together, and once 
came in, but I saw them coming and vanished. 
I did not wish to stand behind my counter 
exposed to Tom’s rude stares and vulgar 
compliments, or to be witness of Ready’s 
efforts to walk erect with such a comrade. 
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But meanwhile there had arisen between 
the Faithfuls and myself rather more than 
a friendship. Mr. Faithful, so his wife told 
me, said “I interested him greatly,” and she 
urged me to visit them. Indeed, after my 
birthday party I had been there often, and 
we two—for my visits were when she was 
sure to be alone,—we two, I say, had 
sat in the porch together, she talking 
to me, oh so tenderly! and saying my 
visits did her good, only they were like 
the angels’ visits, so few and far between. I 
would of course much rather have gone when 
Ready was at home, but mother did not wish 
me. But we talked of Ready, oh yes, our con- 
versation always drifted towards “my son,” 
what Ready thought and said of this or that, 
what pursuits he liked best, what books he 
read, and what was his last fancy—for Ready 
had many fancies, and I could plainly 
see that as far as his mother was concerned 
they were all gratified, that every pebble was, 
so to speak, crushed down in the path before 
him, and all rolled smooth and even. That, 
whatever happened, the brightness of his life 
was not to be dimmed, nor his wishes 
thwarted. That, so far from it’s being true 
that his father would not let him marry Polly 
Hammond, he would be let to do whatever 
he liked uncontradicted. And though there 
were warnings that dropped from Mrs. Faith- 
ful’s lips, as after thoughts, as when she 
said, “ No one could ever tell what Ready 
would do,” that she “didn’t think he’d 
marry for beauty,” that he’d said “he 
admired beauty, but shouldn’t be a fool,” 
which last speech had hurt much as a 
knife does when by mistake you have 
grasped its blade instead of its handle, and 
had sent me home after I had heard it with 
a pause of perplexity between each footstep 
as I asked myself “how all this was to 
end?” and was it good to have all one’s 
wishes gratified, to obtain all one’s soul lusted 
after ? 

And thinking of Ready with every wish 
gratified made me think of John, none of 
whose were; who lived and worked for 
others with the barest requital ; had a difficult 
master, a father who did not spoil him : who 
took care of Martha and had no thanks for 
it, and loved me and got no return for it. 
How wide apart the two ways seemed, I 
would think as I slowly retumed down the 


‘lane from some visit to Mrs. Faithful,—so 


far apart, that could they end the same? 

But now you must hear about a wedding, 
—that is if you don’t mind the trouble. Now 
this wedding was Kate Stone's, and mother 





was quite sure I should be invited. For 
myself, I was under no such delusion; 
mother, you see, looked back to past days, 
when Mrs. Stone had been only too glad to 
be her bridesmaid, but I looked at the 
present; at the great red brick house, so 
often added to, a new wing here, a covered 
way there, that its size caused it to be 
familiarly called “Malt Palace,” but 
especially at its ambition. I’d never be 
asked to Kate’s wedding, and I knew it. 
Still, for all that, mother would have me 
prepared, and had a dress made for me and 
a pretty hat trimmed ready. 

But day after day passed, and no invitation 
came, and my poor mother was sorely dis- 
appointed—* So many of your schoolfellows 
there and not you, Polly ; she might for once 
have remembered you, child!” she said; 
still mother would have me go to see 
the show, and wish good luck to the bride; 
and she herself got me ready, and dressed 
me in my new dress, and stroked down its 
folds, and stuck a few white roses in my 
bosom. 

So I started,and made mywaytothe church, 
where I was unconsciously about to take an- 
other lesson in endurance. There was a 
great crowd by the church door, and 
amongst them Mr, and Mrs. Faithful; and 
Mr. Faithful said I had best come under 
his wife’s wing, “for the fact is, Miss 
Hammond, I am only here to see her 
through the crush, and into a good seat, for 
she feels bound to be here, because Ready 
is to be one of the wedding party, and 
wished her,—she does spoil that lad so, you 
can’t think !” 

“Oh yes, I can,” said I. 

“Can you? well, then, you know she 
humours him to the top of his bent; 
I’m sure I don’t know what’s to come of 
it.—And so now, my dear, just take care of 
Miss Hammond, and mind she don’t get 
married instead of the bride; she looks 
uncommonly bride-like in that dress, and 
blushes enough to mean it.” 

And so when Mr. Faithful had found us 
a seat he went away and left us, and as it 
was still early we began to talk, for Mrs. 
Faithful had, she said, many questions to 
ask me. “It’s about this family, this family 
of the Stones’, my dear; my husband says 
you'll know all about them, and I want 
you to tell me what sort of people they are.” 

Well, you know I had been so trained by 
mother never to speak evil of any one, and 
the experience gained in minding a shop is, 
as I have already told you, so good for 
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restraining the tongue, that I replied, “I 
could not say anything of them, for they 
were our customers.” 

“ But Iam so anxious, Miss Hammond,” 
she replied, ‘‘ so very anxious to know some- 
thing of them; the fact is, Ready has taken 
a fancy to go there a good deal, he is getting 
rather intimate with them, and we don’t 
like it,—that is, his father doesn’t. They 
invited us to this wedding, and we hardly 
know them; and I’m sure I don’t know 
why they should have chosen my Ready as 
bridesman ; I’d rather he hadn’t gone, but 
he was influenced by the brother.” 

“By Tom Stone?” I asked, wondering 
to myself how such a young man as Tom 
could influence one like Ready. 

“Yes, that’s his name,” replied Mrs. 
Faithful. “ Ready says he’s such a regular 
John Bull, he can’t help liking him, he’s 
so blunt and downright; you know con- 
trasts do like each other. Mr. Faithful 
has nearly quarrelled with Ready over it. 
He says Tom is fast and vulgar, and that 
Ready would never care to go to the 
Stones’ great ‘ malt palace,’ but that he is 
flattered and treated as ‘king of the com- 
pany ;’ fathers can say such hard things, 
my dear, and there isn’t a son in the 
town like his—he’s always been so steady, 
he’s never gone astray—he’s never 
Miss Hammond,” said she, stopping in 
the middle of praising her son, and turning 
on me, with an anxious, eager look— 
““Miss Hammond, all I care really to 
know of this Tom Stone is, does he drink ? 
does he drink? If you know, don’t fear 
to tell me truly; think, it’s for Ready’s 
sake I ask you; you'll answer me, won’t 
you, my dear?” 

I was puzzled. That Tom did drink 
was known so well, it seemed a needless 
question, but I did not like to tell of him, 
it did not seem my place to; but my silence 
was understood. 

“You are cautious, too cautious,” said 
Ready's mother ; “ but that’s how people do, 
they stand and hesitate while others are 
drowning. I speak bitterly, but then you 
don’t know my secret fears, a// my secret 
fears for my son: there are so many tempta- 
tions in a young man’s path—but the one I 
fear most for him is ‘drink ;’ he has never 
touched but water, not a drop of wine or 





‘liquor has passed his lips, we have kept 


it from him ; it’s the only thing we have.” 

“ But why ?” I asked. 

“ Ah, it’s not because we think it wrong to 
take it, but it’s because it’s been a curse 





among us. My own and only brother—and 
Ready is named after him, and is like him— 
went on so well till the drink ensnared him, 
then he went down and down till—oh, I 
can’t tell you,—but Ready has the same 
excitable character; he is all joy or all 
depressed ; and do you know, my dear, only 
last week his father fancied when he came 
in from Tom Stone’s supper they’d been 
making him take something, and that’s why 
he is so angry; but it don’t do to be angry 
with young men, it only drives them farther 
out; it’s only love can hold Ready, only 
love, and I am sure of it.” 

But the wedding party was coming in, and 
so that ended the conversation. 

And after the wedding, which being 
between two such pretentious families was, 
you may be sure, a showy one—though of all 
the finery I only remember the birds on the 
ladies’ dresses, when they might have been 
living out their happy, innocent lives where 
God intended them; and it must be a 
sin to destroy any of the joy of such like 
creatures, perhaps to be paid for some day, 
as all cruelty is, when we least expect it. 
But, as I say, I remember nothing else, save 
that Kate looked very like her mother, and 
Sarah Jane, on Ready’s arm, loving and 
gentle ; and a pang of jealousy, that evil foe, 
shot through my heart as I saw them stand- 
ing together. 

But when the ceremony was over, then 
Mrs. Stone came up to beg Mrs. Faithful 
just for once to change her mind, and come 
to the evening party if she would not to 
the breakfast ; to say there would be dancing, 
and Ready would open the ball with her 
Sarah Jane, who danced so beautifully ; 
and Mrs. Pith joining her said “ Ready was 
such a dear, good fellow;” and as they 
neither of them noticed me, did not even 
seem to see me while staring hard at me, 
Mrs. Faithful in her kind way said, “ You 
know Miss Hammond, don’t you?” and 
“doesn’t she look a fit attendant at a 
wedding?” On which Mrs. Stone replied, 
“La! Polly’s well enough, but she’s not in 
our position ;” and Mrs. Pith added in a 
loud whisper, and with many nods and 
winks, “One can’t notice the poor dear 
thing, she’s so much below us, you know.” 

But Ready did not behave so. Oh no! 
He came up with a bright “Oh, mother 
dear, now I’m glad you came !—and came 
with ‘ Spring’ with you! And, mother, you'll 
come to-night, won’t you?” 

How bnght and merry he was and how 
warmly and heartily he pressed my hand 
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as he said, “Wouldn’t I be glad if you 
were coming too! for, ‘Spring,’ you do look 
lovely.” 

“And I wouldn’t vex myself a bit, for 
all their vulgar speeches and ways, and 
their spite, Miss Hammond,” said Mrs. 
Faithful as we walked back together ; 
‘*you’ll outlive all that; why, even Mr. 
Faithful always says of you that you will 
rise, because you have such ideas of 
self-culture, and his opinion is worth some- 
thing. But I really have a great mind to 
go to their ball to-night ; it’s sure to bea 
very vulgar affair; but then there’s my 
Ready ; I'll consult Mr. Faithful about it, 
and for you, my dear, go home and don’t 
vex yourself, for you'll outlive the notice or 
the not being noticed of such people ; I only 
wish I could be as easy about my son, for 
if they draw him aside what ever shall I do? 


CHAPTER XVI. 


I must hurry you on now to a noted event 
in my life. It happened on a Sunday. We 
had been a stroll together, and returning up 
the lane, who should be at his garden gate 
but Mr. Faithful ! and nothing would do but 
we must enter. 

So we did enter, and inside the garden 
was just beautiful, for the lawn about the 
house was smooth as velvet, and the tiny 
beds, each of a different sort of flower, 
looked, when I half shut my eyes, like gems 
dropped on it, and sparkled in the sunlight. 
It was like stepping into ‘paradise,’ mother 
said, which speech amused Mr. Faithful, 
who replied, “He did not know, he was 
sure, only he believed there was a serpent 
in it;” and he took us on to where Mrs. 
Faithful was making tea in the ‘‘ rose arbour,” 
and she said we had come at a fortunate 
moment, and made us sit down to take tea 
with them ; and every moment, as I saw his 
cup set, I kept hoping Ready was coming to 
take tea too, and when he did not I felt 
disappointed. Had not he told me he was 
always at home on Sundays?” 

He was not there, but he might come. 
The ground from the arbour where we sat 
sloped down quite to the gate, and I kept 
my eyes fixed so intently on this gate that Mr. 
Faithful looking at me laughed. “ Miss 
Hammond,” said he, “it’s too late now, he 
won’t come.” 

I have told you what a searching, pene- 
trating glance his was, and as it fell on me 
I blushed, for I felt he had guessed my love 





for Ready. Perhaps it was my confusion 
made him turn and gather me a crimson 
rose. 

“ Take it,” said he, “it’s called a blush 
rose, and so you may consider it a rival, 
though if you do, comfort yourself with the 
reflection that your blushes are a shade 
deeper.” : 

It was, as I have said, Sunday evening, 
and so we left early to be home in time for 
church, and I still wore the blush rose. I could 
not help glancing round in the middle 
of service to see if Ready were there, 
but he was not; and as we came out, 
John was by the porch waiting for me. As for 
mother, she ought to have been there too, 
but she had stayed behind to speak to some 
one. Every moment I expected to see her 
appear, and when group after group passed 
out, and she did not, John proposed that we 
should “walk on.” 

Now John had grown a tall, manly-looking 
fellow, and as the people passed out, they 
glanced with a smile at him and me. Mrs. 
Stone even said “Good evening,” and Mrs. 
Pith touched my hand with a “ My poor dear 
Polly.” For myself, I wished I loved him ; 
for there was no fear of his being drawn 
aside, or bringing shame on any one. 

But I did not love him as a lover is loved, 
and the fact seemed to stand with startling 
bareness before me. We walked on. We 
were late, and the churchgoers had all dis- 
persed. The street was silent, as were we, 
till John broke it. 

“ Polly,” said he, taking up the old familiar 
name of our boy and girl days, and dropping 
the formal Miss Hammond he had been 
attempting to call me by lately, “I want to 
have a word with you; it’s seemed to me asif 
lately I never could, as if you avoided me, as 
if you didn’t remember how I’ve always 
loved you. But you do! I have loved you! 
I do love you! you are my first love, my only 
love. I can’t remember the day when you 
were not, as my heart’s blood, as my life— 
that’s what you are to me. But what am I to 
you? youll give me a true and faithful 
answer, that’s one comfort; you’ll speak true, 
you always were truthful. What am I to you? 
Do you—love—me? Can you love me?” 

I was silent, but I was deeply moved. I 
would have given much, all my prosperity, 
all save my truth to say “yes;” but that 
was it, I could not say “yes;” I did not 
love him. . 

“I’m in a capital position now,” said he, 
hurrying on rapidly, “ just going into partner- 
ship with master ; father’s very good about it, 
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he’s anxious to see me settled, so we can 
marry at once. I would not have spoken if 
I’d not the prospect. Oh, Polly Hammond, 
if you love me, say so, say yes!” 

He was running on, but I was sobbing. 
The tears chased each other down my cheeks 
in a torrent. ‘What’s it mean? “said he, 
stopping abruptly and turning on me. Teil 
me what’s it mean, Polly?” and he drew 
me towards him. “I’ve been too abrupt, too 
rough,” he said,—‘ I am but rough as yet.” 

“ John,” said I, “I’m not troubled about 
that, I’m troubled because I can’t say ‘yes’ 
to you.” 

“*Can’t say yes? can’t say you love me? 
you don’t love me, is that your meaning? 
Why, we've been playmates and children to- 
gether, ah ! and schoolfellows and little lovers. 
You've been to me as a bride ever since I 
can remember. No, no, you can’t mean 
that ; take time to consider, Polly, and don’t 
put me from you, for I’ll make you happy.” 

“It’s no good considering” said I, bitterly, 
“T see it clearly, I’ll never see it clearer, I 
love you as a brother, a good brother, oh! 
please let me.” 

“As a brother it can’t be, I’m not your 
brother, I’ll never love you as if I were! 
What would you tell me? Is it that you love 
another? Is that it, Polly? if itis, it’s a hard 
hearing. Let’s go back to the elm avenue ; 
I'll hear what you've to say better there.” 
Now the elm avenue was along by the church, 
and it was bordered with graves, and the 
street was so deep below, the passers by were 
no disturbance, so we turned back and went 
into it. 

* T’'ll hear what you have to say best here,” 
said he ; “ if it’s that you say ‘no’ to me, I’ll 
bear the blow better,—mother lies here, and 
I’d wish to be with her to-night, to be with the 
dead, if I’m to lose my love’; but men must 
hot—men must abide God’s will, and suffer 
what’s appointed ; there’s work to do, and I’ll 
not play coward. But now let me have it 
clear. It’s silent here, and no one to listen ; 
and I ask you once more, can’t you love me? 
If your heart is free, you may say ‘yes,’ but 
if it’s not, why, then—God help me !” 

“ My heart is not free,” said I. 

‘Not free? not free, Polly ? where did that 
rose come from? Is that the lover's gift ?” 

“It’s no lover’s gift; we have been into 
Mr. Faithful’s.” 

“Ah, and Ready gave it you! I might 
have guessed it was he; it’s that young 
Mr. Faithful who has come between us, he 
did from the first, he’s been trying to steal 
you from me, and I,—I had but you.” 


“ Mr. Ready did not give me the rose, and 
he has never said he loved me.” 

“Oh no, he has won your heart without. 
Oh, what a blow it is to me! if he’d have 
asked you, you’d have said ‘yes’ to him.” 

“ John,” said I, for he was striding up and 
down—*“‘John,” said I, touching him, “you are 
the oldest friend I have, and if you knew all, 
you'd not be bitter with me—you'd pity me. 
I can’t deceive you, I’d like all to be clear as 
day between us. If I loved you, oh! I should 
be glad; but I love Ready, and oh! that’s 
the bitterest of it to tell you ; but I can’t be 
sure if he loves me—you will not betray 
me ?” 

“ Poor girl, not I—I never betrayed any- 
thing in my life, but now we’ll have to be as 
strangers. Be your brother! never, I was 
not born your brother. Oh, what a blow it 
is ! and yet had I not been blind I might have 
known it, might have guessed it ; but you’ve 
been true to me, oh! my only love, you’ve 
been true, and if ever you need a friend, trust 
me to stand by you!” 

Well, so there we were, just like two chil- 
dren, sobbing one against the other, and the 
first leaves of autumn loosening and shaking 
down on us from the old elms above. I’ve 
often thought since they were like the hopes 
of youth beginning to fall. Indeed, just 
that one half-hour’s talk quite changed us. 
No fairy wand could have done it more 
quickly. Our youth became a thing of the 
past ; I was never again the merry heart-whole 
girl, nor John the bashful young man. We 
had grown out of that, and increased in 
mental force and stature. 

And I would here just say to you that it is 
only in moments of powerful emotions, or in 
great emergencies, that what we truly are is 
seen ; what we are worth can then be judged 
of. The man, for instance, who, in a ship- 
wreck, can calmly hold his life in his hand 
while doing some heroic deed is as the 
Koh-i-noor among diamonds ; and the lover 
who, disappointed in his hopes, is still true to 
his own honour, who says, ‘‘I have my part 
to play, and I will play it well, spite of all 
disappointments,” is as an officer among 
soldiers. Though I had refused him, I just 
then saw for the first time fully the worth of 
what I had refused, and the noble unselfish- 
ness Of his wishing to suffer what was 
appointed courageously secured for him my 
esteem. 

But regrets were vain, the word had been 
spoken that was to sever us, and there is in 





life no going back, it’s all “ on,” on for ever. 
Still we lingered, as one lingers bidding 
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good-bye to friends before starting on a long 
journey, It’s hard to say “farewell,” and 
we seemed to find it especially so. But 
though it was said at last, John did not leave 
me in the elm avenue. He saw me home, 
and left me on the door-step. I hastened in, 
I wanted to scold mother. Why had she left 
me? Why had she not spared me this scene ? 

But the house was in solitude. There was 
no one in it. I lighted up below, and hurried 
off to my room, My face was soiled with 
tears, and the crimson rose was gone from 
my bosom. I was restless and unhappy. I 
went and stood by the window ; the wind was 
getting up, it whistled shrilly, the trees in the 
fields of the brook waved their branches 
as mournfully. The moon came out from 
behind a cloud, it shone on my looking-glass, 
and I saw I was handsome, and my beauty 
seemed to mock me. 

But some one was coming down the street, 
and I hastened again to the window, for it 
might be mother. It was not, it was some one 
else, and some one I knew. They say love 
is blind, but that is an error; Love has a keen 
sight, though he is often blindfolded, and I 
felt my heart beat at the sight of the two 
young men, whom I recognised as Tom Stone 
and Ready Faithful. They were arm in arm, 
and Tom was very noisy. “‘ My good fellow,” 
said he, “I'll see you home. Ha! ha! here’s 
the house of pretty Polly.—Pretty Polly, how 
d’ ye do? how d’ ye do?” 

“Hush!” said Ready, “hush! and go 
home, and don’t make a row.” 

“Go home! not I; we'll go into the 
‘ Fox ’"——” 

‘“Get home quietly, can’t you?” said 
Ready, angrily. 

But Tom was in his usual Sunday night 
state, and it took a good deal of skill on 
Ready’s part to get him home quietly. He 
had to return with him to the end of the 
street, and there at last they parted company. 
I watched till he came back. I could see 
him, though he could not see me. Have 
you ever watched to see if some one you 
love is coming home sober? If you have, 
you can understand my watch that night, 
and how my heart ached over it. 

But Ready was sober, quite sober. Oppo- 
site the house he stopped and looked up. 
Then he knocked. There was still no one 
at home, so I went down to open, 

“T thought you might be home, Miss 
Hammond,” said he ; “‘ did you know of the 
accident that’s happened?” 

“No,” said I, “ what accident?” and I 
turned pale. 





“There!” said he; “that’s so like a 
woman ; they all go up the street to meet 
troubles; come, confess now that you have 
fancied something dreadful.” 

“T didn’t fancy alone, Mr. Faithful,” 
said I, gravely; “it’s not many minutes 
since I saw something dreadful.” 

Ready laughed gaily. “Oh, not dread- 
ful, only Tom Stone’s a little screwed to-night. 
However, I’m sorry you saw him. But 
he'll be none the worse to-morrow. He’s 
a jolly fellow, spite of his faults; bless me, 
Miss Hammond, it don’t do to take things 
too seriously.” 

“T have seen drunkenness near,” said I, 
with a shudder. 

** Oh, well, for that, so have I,” he replied, 
“and I’m not going to say a word for it, 
only, you kaow, life is tame, one does 
want new sensations—that’s my apology for 
cultivating Tom—though I shall drop him 
another Sunday. Have you been up our 
way?” he added, after a pause that was 
slightly awkward. 

“ Yes, we drank tea in your garden; what 
do you think of that?” 

“What do I think? I think it was de 
lightful ; only I’m sorry I was not at home.” 

“You said you were always at home on a 
Sunday,” said I, with a slight emphasis on 
the “always,” which brought out from Ready 
a number of reasons why lately he had been 
oftener out. 

“For you see the fact is, Miss Hammond, 
those Stones are always waylaying me; I’m 
invited to dinners and feasts without number ; 
and as this town is awfully dull, and they 
are all merry—and as, in fact, I’m a spoilt 
boy from youth upward, why, I just pocket 
their being not just all perfect, and go oftener 
than I should if wiser. I’m not wise. I am 
by fits and starts. I always feel very wise 
when I’m with you, I think you’ve what 
they call ‘influence’ over me ;” and as Ready 
said it he laughed a merry laugh, and passed 
his fingers through his brown hair, which 
was very fine and curly. 

“Tf I’d influence over you, I should say, 
write ‘ Beware’ on your coat sleeve when 
you are with Mr. Tom Stone,” said I, “he’s 
not a harmless ‘ sensation.’ ” 

“T knew you hated him!” remarked 
Ready, “I like a good hater, and you may 
hate whom you like, because they can’t hate 
you again,—not young men at least, I defy 
them, though for the young ladies, ah! and 
old ones, I dare say, there are among them 
plenty who hate you cordially.” 

Well, how long Ready would have run on 
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with his light gay banter I don’t know, but 
just about then mother came in, and looked 
far from pleased to see him. Indeed, she 
was so cold that he felt obliged to apologize 
for being in at all. 

“The fact is, I came in to tell Miss 
Hammond about the accident that’s hap- 
pened to Mr. Edward Stanley, but she turned 
so pale at the word ‘accident,’ I haven't 
done so,” said he, “and I'd best now leave 
the subject to you, hadn’t I?” 

So then when he was gone, mother, as 
usual, scolded me for liking him. 

“T wish with all my heart you'd never 
seen him, Polly, he’s not worth a thought, 
for all he is what you call a gentleman, and 
handsome ; ‘ handsome is as handsome does,’ 
and I don’t call it doing right to be spending 
the day pleasuring with Tom Stone and 
then dropping in here, when he must know 
that at home they’re in a fuss about him, and 
that I was out, my dear.” 

** But how could he know that, mother?” 
I asked ; “ why, even I expected you would 
be at home.” 

“ Polly,” she replied, “ he knew quite well 
I was out, because he’d just come from the 
station, and I was there; yes, you needn’t 
look surprised, but I was at the station, for 
it was close by there Mr. Edward Stanley 
was hurt: you may well look shocked, child, 
for I fear he'll never recover. You know 
how lame he is, and in crossing the street 
he’s been run over by some of these dashing 
fast people——” 

‘©Oh, mother!” 

“You'll lose the best friend you have if 
you lose him, Polly, and I think you will. I 
helped carry him in to the nearest house, 
and they’d best have left him there ; but he 
said ‘ Home,’ and so nothing would do but 
to take him there ; but it’s my belief, Polly,” 
said mother, “it was another ‘home’ he 
was thinking of.” 

*‘ And who is with him, mother? Oh, 
mother, couldn’t you have stayed?” for you 
see I knew she was such a good nurse, and 
was so clever about sick people, and I remem- 
bered how often she was sent for in danger: but 
she said there was no need for her services, 
there were plenty of his own kith and kin 
about him, besides the doctors.” But there’s 
such a crowd before his house, Polly, and 
they are all speaking of their regret, or his 
good deeds, my dear; and Mr. Work and 
John took him into his own home,—you 
should just have seen, Poliy, how gentle they 
were. But they were both cut up enough 
when they came out; and when I asked 


Mr. Work what he thought of the case, and 
what the doctors said, he replied by a shake 
of his head, and added, ‘there were five ribs 
broken.’ If that is so, he’ll never live, Polly. 
Polly !” 

“Well, mother,” said I, feeling what was 
coming. 

“You have seen John to-night?” she 
asked. 

** Yes,—and—and—oh, mother, don’t be 
vexed with me. I couldn’t tell him a lie, 
and accept him.” 

“It’s no use being vexed, Polly ; but in 
refusing John you have done the worst day’s 
work in all your life, my dear. I hope that 
young Mr. Faithful hasn’t been asking 
you?” 

“Oh no!” 

“Well, I hope it may keep ‘oh no;’ I 
hope you'll live on contentedly with mother. 
I could have borne parting with you to John, 
Polly, but I never, never could to that young 
Faithful.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THERE was, as you will well believe, no 
chance of any quiet rest for me for that 
night; and I lay awake with troubled thoughts, 
in which the scenes in the elm avenue and 
in the street were blended with fears con- 
cerning the fate of my kind instructor, Mr. 
Edward Stanley; and when next morning the 
news retailed about the town where the acci- 
dent that had befallen him was looked on as 
a public calamity, proved to be bad—so bad, 
as not to have a particle of hope in it—I was 
as one who refuses to be comforted, took no 
interest in anything, no, not even in my shop ; 
but sitting down in the little room within, 
kept my head bowed down to the table be- 
tween my hands, and feeling myself to be as 
quite heart-broken. 

It was, I remember, a misty autumnal 
morning, and towards the middle of it 
Martha Work came in hurriedly. 

‘Polly! Where’s Polly?” said she. 
“Polly! come quickly! Mr. Stanley has 
sent for us. Come quick, then, can’t you? 
Mr. Edward wants to see us.” 

So we started, and quickly ; for I had ex- 
pected the summons. I felt sure he would 
want to see us; he would have some last 
words of counsel to give us. I jumped up 
at once, and had it not been that mother put 
my hat and mantle on me, I should have 
gone without them. 

How fast we went! and yet Martha 





chatted ; told me Mr. Edward had not long 
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to live, and knew it, and was happy; said 
he had given orders about his funeral, and 
what should we do when he was gone, or the 
town either? it would not be the same town 
without him, would it? only just fancy! and 
finally turned all her attention to begging 
me “not to take on like that, for we must all 
die; and he’s fit, you know, Polly.” 

And when we reached the house, where 
the sheltered walk was strewed with fallen 
leaves, and were shown into the stately old 
hall, where but lately we had passed so 
merry a Christmas festivity, we could not 
of course, help thinking of it; and as first 
one pupil and then another dropped in, we 
drew round the great fireplace, and talked of 
past scenes, and of our teacher, and of our 
grief, in whispers. 

It was at last Miss Stanley, who came to 
fetch us, and bidding us “tread lightly, and 
speak low,” ushered us in to see her uncle. 
He was lying on a couch in the breakfast- 
room,—that very room where we had had 
tea. He had suffered cruelly—terribly—was 
much changed, but wished to say “ Fare- 
well ;”’ “had much to say,” but could not 
“get breath to say it.” The window was 
wide open, and his couch faced it. There 
was air enough, but he gasped painfully. 
The sight made me shudder. Was this 
death? Was this dying? 

But he looked at us, and his brother bade 
us come forward; he placed us where he could 
see our faces; and the sight appeared to 
give him pleasure. He held out his hands to 
us. “God bless you,” he said. “ Be good; 
be brave ; be one with Jesus.” 

Those were just his last words to us ; and I 
do not think there was a dry eye or unsoftened 
heart among us_ We kissed the hand which 
had so often helped us; and were led away, 
I the last, for I would gladly have lingered. 
Well, I came home, and Martha and John 
walked to the door with me. But John 
called me ‘‘ Miss Hammond,” and the words 
placed at once a distance between us. 

So I came in home, and mother said one 
should always pray for the dying. But how 
was I to pray for Mr. Stanley? I did not. 
I only sat and thought of all the kind deeds 
he had done me, and hoped God would 
remember them. Did not it say some men’s 
deeds went before to judgment? It con- 
soled me to think of. Then, when mother 
had closed the shop, she came and sat by 
me, and I told her of Mr. Stanley’s words, 
“Be good; be brave; be one with Jesus;” 
and she said he had lived by them; ani 
it seemed to come flashing into my mind 
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that if one could live by them, ¢4a¢ must be 
the highest prosperity. 

It was, I remember, a curious feeling to 
be waiting there—for we were waiting—we 
were waiting for the sound of the passing-bell, 
to announce to us that Mr. Edward’s suffering 
was over and his rest begun. Little Jimmy 
had come in, and was sitting with us, and he 
fetched my hymn-book, and showed me the 
hymns Mr. Stanley had chosen for the 
funeral ; for he had, as I told you, made all 
the arrangements for it. So Jimmy fetched 
the book, and opening it, began, as was his 
usual way, at once to sing,— 


** How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer’s ear! 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear.” 


“‘ That’s the first we are to sing,” said he, 
“and the other is,— 


** The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain ; 
His blood-red banner streams afar :— 
Who follows in His train?” 


“They're not a bit funeral hymns, now, 
are they? but Mr. Edward choose them 
hisself.” 

“ Did you see him?” asked mother. 

“Oh yes!” replied Jimmy, “I did; I 
went up to his pillow, and kissed him; and 
he said, ‘Thanks, Jimmy ;’— but hark! 
hark! don’t youhearit? That's the passing- 
bell? Now he’s gone! He’s gone, Miss 
Hammond! He’s in heaven now! Please 
don’t cry. See, I'll sing you— 

“ Here we suffer grief and pain ; 
Here we meet to part again ; 
In heaven—we part—no more.” 


Dear little Jimmy! He had such a voice, 
and put such expression into his singing ; 
but for that once it did not console me ; and 
when he saw it did not, he just got up and 
slipped away quietly back to his dreadful 
home in the back yard, where he was as a 
flower growing in a bed of nettles. 

So Mr. Edward Stanley was gone, and they 
laid his body in the elm avenue, where the 
family had a vault; and his funeral had 
that best of grandeur, sincere and heartfelt 
mourning ; and there were but very few in 
the town who did not feel they had that day 
been severed from a friend who had not a 
bit of sham about him. And I do not think 
I have anything more to tell you of him, 
save that his life was taken just when he was 
in the midst of preparing further instruction, 
for the trades classes; that he left to each of 
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us, his pupils, a few books, with directions 
ahout what studies we had best pursue ; and 
that he secured for little Jimmy being lifted 
up out of that dreadful home, and properly 
taught music. 

Now I had expected John to overget his 
disappointment, and settle down as partner 
in the business where he had served his 
apprenticeship ; but one morning his father 
came into my shop and asked to speak with 
me ; and as I saw he had something of con- 
sequence to say, I took him upstairs, where, 
over the shop, we had what by then I could 
proudly call a drawing-room, but which, in 
truth, I had fitted up as comfortably, and 
simply, and little like a show-room as pos- 
sible. 

“Tt’s about John, Polly,” said he, sitting 
down on the sofa, and motioning to me to sit 
by him. “I want to know what’s up with 
him? You know he’s been away for a fort- 
night ; and as he looked ill and harassed I 
made no objection, though I take it I 
thought it queer he should say ‘he’d like 
to consider about the partnership,’ for he 
generally sees so far on before him; and I 
thought he’d seen far enough on about that. 
‘Consider!’ Why, there isn’t another young 
man in the town ever had such a chance; 
and him to go off for a fortnight considering 
whether he’d accept it! So now he’s come 
back—came back last night,—and this morn- 
ing he says, ‘Father, I have decided: I 
can’t accept it.’ And when I asked him 
‘why not?’ he tells me ‘he'll have to leave 
the town, for he can’t settle in it.’ Leave the 
town where he’s been born and brought 
up, and is so respected, and go off no one 
knows where! And, putting things together, 
I think, Polly, something must have come 
between him and you; and I want to know if 
there has ; for he’s always loved you dearer 
than his life ; and if there’s anything serious, 
it will be his ruin. Come, don’t be afraid to 
tell me. Let’s have a little light on the 
subject.” 

“‘ John will get over it,” said I, hesitatingly. 
“ And as to ruin, he’ll never come to ruin.” 

So then Mr. Work begged me earnestly 
not to let anything come between us,—to let 
it be a lovers’ quarrel; to remember John 
did not come of a sort who easily forgot 
things ; that he would be off with his pros- 
pects blighted ; and, “Come, Polly, can’t it 
be mended? Mayn’t I go back and say, 
‘ My boy, she loves you ’?” 

But, you see, I knew that would be of no 
use, so I shook my head. 

‘‘ John would not believe it,” said I. 


“ And why not ?” asked his father. 

“ Because, Mr. Work, he knows I love 
another.” 

“Love another!” said Mr. Work, as he 
rose hastily. “Oh, if you love another, 
Polly Hammond, that’s different altogether, 
and my poor lad had best be off.” 

So John Work declined the partnership 
and went off; and though the friendship 
between us and his father continued, he 
came in but seldom, and his hair grew greyer, 
and his figure stooped, and he looked more 
patient and resigned than in good spirits ; 
and mother said it was my fault, and made 
me many reproaches. 

“But I can’t help it, mother,’ I said one 
day, when they fell thicker on me than usual, 
“T’ve been true. I never loved John as 
I love Ready.” 

“No, but you would have done. You'd 
have loved him more and more,” argued 
mother. 

“TI might; but, mother, it was a risk. 
And if it’s a sin to marry one man while you 
love another, it must be a deadly one to 
marry a good man, who puts all his con- 
fidence in you, and not be heart-loyal to 
him.” 

“ But no one knows, Polly, how that young 
Faithful will turn out. I quite expect he’ll 
turn out badly, that I do,” said mother. 

“Well, mother, if he does, I shan’t marry 
him ; let alone that he may never ask me. 
I’ll never marry a bad man. So, mother, 
console yourself ; for in that case we’ll live 
together happily, as story-books say, for 
ever after.” 

Now Martha had bloomed out into a fine 
bonny girl, with rosy cheeks and good- 
humoured face, and one steadfast admirer 
in Sam. 

“T shall never be married if I don't take 
him,—so I mean to,” Martha said ; and as 
she did not care for any one else, and did 
care a little, to begin with, for him, her taking 
him for lack of a better did not, matter. 

It did seem funny to me, when I first went 
to visit her after the wedding—which Mr. 
Work had insisted on having a quiet one— 
to have her married, “ an’ before you, Polly ; 
not as ever I’d thought it,but you know you’re 
‘beauty’s queen,’ as Sam says — Sam’s that 
poetical,—‘an’ so you can look ’igh,’ he says ; 
an’ I wish you may meet with the right one, 
I’m sure, but I dare say you'll be an old 
maid, for that’s how looking ’igh generally 
ends ; you’d best have taken John.” 

Now neither Mrs. Work nor Mrs. Helpal? 





liked Martha’s choice, though they let her 
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have him. But for all that Sam was not a 
bad fellow. He was always gay and cheerful, 
and the worst any one could say of him was 
that he was an idler, and managed to get along 
with just doing as little work as might be. 
He had had splendid opportunities, for he 
was cousin to the Piths, and Mr. Pith helped 
to place him in a lawyer's office, with every 
prospect of rising. But Sam did not take 
to the law; whether wrongly or rightly, he 
called it slavery, and refused, as he expressed 
it, “to wear chains.” So then his father took 
him in hand, and got him into a bank ; but 
at the end of a week Sam said he could not 
stand it, that “ being obliged” to get up and 
go off to that drudgery by a fixed hour every 
morning, gave him the nightmare all night ; 
and if it continued, his brain would not stand 
it. So then everybody but Martha called 
him a fool, and said he might shift for him- 
self; and so Sam did, and went according to 
his natural taste, and made himself a cigar 
merchant, and had a fine shop, on which all 
his relations cut him; but for all that, as he was 
just like a ball of india-rubber, he came to 
the top, and managed to make his way, even 
if not brilliantly, and married Martha, Mr. 
Work merely giving her nothing but his bles- 
sing; and that rather surprised people, be- 
cause he had always so indulged Martha, and 
was so very well off. But Mr. Work knew 
that if he had, Sam would have done nothing; 
as it was, he had to work, and that was a 
great good. As for Martha, gentility tied 
her hands. She had a genteel drawing- 
room. It was like ours—a room over the 
shop,—and she had fitted it up to her liking. 
It had a fashionable sofa no one could lie 
on ; chairs, each different, only one of which 
one could sit comfortably in ; a round table, 
covered with dirty albums, in cheap gilt 
bindings; a mirror, that showed you your- 
self as all distorted ; a gaudy carpet, cur- 
tains, and paper; cheap prints of people 
being led to execution, or young ladies in 
forest bowers ; and amid all the gaudiness 
there was not, to my mind at least, one bit 
of real home comfort or beauty in it. 

“I’m as dull as dull can be up here, 
Polly,” said she, looking up from her place 
by the window as I entered, and putting 
down her bit of fancy work. “I’d a deal 
rather be in the kitchen makin’ the puddin’, 
or with my sleeves turned vp dustin’ this 
room,—that ‘gel’ does it so bad ; but some 
of the Piths might call—genteel people do 
—just when it’s most inconvenient, an’ I want 
to show them I’m as genteel as ever they 
are.” 





‘‘ Have the Piths called?” I asked. 

“No, they haven’t ; and I get that dull in 
this drawin’-room, an’ it makes Sam neglect 
his business, for he’s always poppin’ up 
to try an’ cheer me; an’ trade that bad. 
If I could be down in the shop, now, like 
you; but I must keep genteel, so ’tisn’t no 
good a-talking. 

So then you see I just sat down and told 
Martha my mind about it, and that was “not 
to care about gentility, but make her own 
puddings and dust her own rooms, as if no 
Piths existed ; for after all, Martha, if your 
house is comfortable, and Sam’s business 
prospers, you need not mind. If he only 
sold lucifer matches, and had plenty of cus- 
tomers, and made his fortune, he'd have all 
the Piths at his feet. If you want them to 
notice you, why, the best way is, not to sil 
up here, getting dull and miserable, but te 
go down and help towards making the busi- 
ness prosper.” 

Well, Martha laughed, and then she cried, 
for she was rather low and miserable, and 
the end was, she put on an apron, and when 
I came away, glad enough to get out of that 
close, half-clean room, she had even ventured’ 
on beginning to bustle about bravely. 

I wished I could have brought away all’. 
the cheap ugly furniture, and beauty-killin, 
ornaments, and made a bonfire of them. 
How different it was at Mrs. Faithful’s, where 
all was so clean, so fresh and cosy! Onlya 
few Sundays after Mr. Edward's death Mrs. 
Faithful sent forme. ‘‘ Ready tells me what 
trouble you are in, my dear: come to us this 
evening, my son will be at home, and it’s 
his father desires me to tell you.” 

So I went. We were not in the rose 
arbour, but in the pretty sitting-room. 

“We call it ‘our room,’ because of the 
flowers; and, Miss Hammond, to-day you 
are to see them. Ready says that you must ; 
that it will cheer you.” So Mrs. Faithful 
opened her lovely cabinet, and Ready came 
in, and showed me Australian ferns, and 
numbers of beautiful specimens, but they 
were all dried ; and though to botanists they 
were precious, to me they were (save a very 
few) ugly. 

“And confess it, Miss Hammond, you 
wonder how we can interest ourselves in 
them,” said Ready. 

“TI confess I like the living flowers better ; 
I would never dry them. I like them all 
green, or red, or blue. It’s this fading of 
them, this being all gone brown, or black, I 
don’t like. I would dry ferns and mosses ; 


but for my flowers—oh no, never.” 
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“*'That’s spoken in character, that’s ‘Spring’ 
speaking,” said Ready. “Do you know, 
Miss Hammond, that day of the Christmas 
party you looked ‘Spring’ all over. I shall 
never forget that day. It’s like a picture 
before me.” 

“Qh, and to me it is,” said I; “ but then 
you never were taught by Mr. Stanley; you 
can’t see, as I do, his kind welcome, and his 
looking at you as if you were his children. 
You can’t think how I miss him.” 

So then talking of Mr. Stanley drove me 
on to speak of the last scene of his life, and 
tell Ready of his death-bed, and his saying 
that to us about “ Be good, be brave, be one 
with Jesus ;” and my eyes filled with tears 
while I spoke, and I seemed to link Ready’s 
fate with mine, and the look on his face 
became graver, and he listened to me 
earnestly ; and when I had finished speaking 
he began to speak, said how easy it seemed, 
but how difficult it was to be brave. 

“Why, Miss Hammond, even to say ‘ No,’ | 
you girls can’t tell anything about it, though :| 


I had never seen it there before. ‘“‘ Money! 
ha! ha!” said he, laughing, ‘‘ one must have 
money.” 

There was a pause, for I’ had nothing to 
answer. I, too, knew what the thirst for 
money was ; but to-night I had another thirst 
on me. I thirsted to be good, to be brave, 
to be one with Jesus. 

Ready turned and looked at me. 

“ Now you look just like a madonna,” 
said he; ‘“ how beautiful you are, truly! Is 
it true, or is it false, that you are soon to be 
married ?” 

“‘Tt’s false!” said I, colouring at the ques- 
tion and its abruptness. 

“T’m glad of it, I’m glad of it. I knew 
it was false. You'll never marry John Work ; 
you can’t; you love another; you love me, 
Polly Hammond, and I know it, because I 





love you. I love you desperately, you are 
an angel of beauty !” 

He stood looking at me ; the excitement on 
his face was gone ; the beautiful tender smile, 
the heritage from his mother, stole over it till 


it’s we men who have to face temptation ; | it was all radiant. 


and do you know,” said he, looking round 


and seeing we were left alone, “do you/he, “happy! 


know, now, it’s my firm belief that lads| 
brought up in private schools, and petted at | 
home, don’t come out so well as others. We 
merchants’ sons, and tradesmen’s sons, hear 
lots too much about money, moneyed men, 


moneyed interests. 


nothing else but it? Money! it’s our meat 
and our drink. One must have it. Money! 
there’s no excitement like it.” 

As Ready spoke he rose. He stirred the 
fire violently ; I saw by its light that his face 
had a sudden excitement, an unrest on it; 


We are fed on cash, and | 
who can wonder we get till we care for) 





“ Oh, Iam happy, Polly Hammond! ” said 
Your love will chase every 
dark cloud, I'll be so at peace in it. You 
need not speak ; I know you love me.” 

Had they left us alone that he might say 
this? I donot know. I know when the light 
came in, and Mrs. Faithful and her husband 
returned, Ready took my hand and brought 
me to them. 

“T love her, and she loves me; and we 
crave your blessing,” said he. 

And they did bless me. They blessed me 
with tears ; they made me feel as a daughter. 
I sat with Ready by me, Ready watching me, 
talking to me, and was happy. 


FAMILIAR HOMILIES ON SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


XXI.—ASKING FOR WISDOM. 


“ If any of you lack wisdom let him ask of God.— 
Jas. i. 5. 

A SENSE of need always precedes the seek- 
ing of any spiritual blessing. If we do not 
want a thing we shall not ask for it. In 
accordance with this we find that it is the 
thirsty who are invited to the waters; the 
weary who are asked to come and rest; the 
hungry who are promised a full supply. 
“The rich God sends empty away.” 


‘‘LIFE’S NOONTIDE,” 


It is to needy ones that St. James is speak- 
ing when he says, “If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God.” 

This injunction is connected with the 
previous verses, one of which we were con- 
sidering last month, showing that wisdom is 
to be specially sought in time of trial, because 
it is then that there is special need of a 
sound, right, practical judgment. 

1. For we need wisdom to know whence 
the trial comes. It is not wise to trace our 
troubles only to ourselves: this produces 
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only unavaillng self-reproach and regrets. 
Neither is it wise to trace them exclusively 


to others. This raises within us unkind, 
resentful feelings. ‘Trouble may come from 
either of these causes, yet oftentimes from 
neither. But, however the case may be, 
God’s children should look higher than 
second causes, and trace in every trial the 
hand of their heavenly Father. “It is the 
Lord” brings both comfort and strength. 

An old Christian woman, poor in this 
world, but rich in faith, and whose active life 
consecrated to Jesus, was a blessing to all 
within her reach, was laid aside by a long 
illness. One day a friend visited her, and 
was surprised to find one who had been so 
busy and useful, now so patient and happy 
on her sick bed, and said it must be a great 
trial to her to lie there so busy and inactive. 
** Not at all,” replied the old woman, “not 
at all. When I was well I used to hear 
the Lord say from day to day, “ Betty, go 
here ; Betty, go there ; Betty, do this ; Betty, 
do that: and I was accustomed to do it as 
well as I could. And now I hear Him say 
to me every day, “ Betty, lie still and cough.” 
She had “ wisdom ” to hear the Lord’s voice 
in her affliction, and His will was hers. 

2. We need wisdom also to recognise 
why the trial comes. 

Many hastily conclude that every trial is a 
punishment for some sin, the Bible teaches 
us that trials are both for correction and pre- 
bation. Look for an instance of the first in 
David (2 Sam. xxii. 9—14) ; and of the latter 
in Abraham (Gen. xxil. 1—12). ‘“‘ When He 
hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold” 
(Job xxiii. 10). God is said to chasten us 
‘“‘for our profit, that we might be partakers 
of His holiness ” (Heb. xii. 10). 

Wisdom, therefore, is requisite to read the 
trial aright, to discern its purpose, to learn 
its lessons. Trials are often continued 
because we fail in this, and are not disci- 
plined by them. 

3. We want wisdom likewise to know 
how to act in trial,—wisdom to guide us to 
right judgments and decisions ; and that our 
whole conduct, temper, and words may be 
such as shall glorify God. And we need 
this in smad/ trials as well as in larger. 

Now how are we to get this wisdom? We 
have only to ask for it. ‘ Let him ask of 
God.” He is the source of all wisdom: He 
sent the trial, and knows your need under 
it; so you must apply to Him if you would 
have grace to help you in your time of need. 

But although we have spoken of wisdom 
specially in connection with trial, yet we 





need it in all seasons and under all circum- 
stances. Every day we have need to use the 
prayer, “Grant that we may have a right 
judgment in all things.” If we made this 
our constant and earnest petition at a throne 
of grace, should we not be kept from many 
unwise acts and words, which bring sorrow 
to ourselves and reproach upon our Christian 
profession ? 

_ Donot overlook the manner in which God 
gives wisdom. “ That giveth to all liberally, 
and upbraideth not.” Bountifulness marks 
all God’s gifts. Think of His promises, they 
are “‘ exceeding great,” as well as precious. 
You have never known God give less than 
He promised, but how often more! Com- 
pare, too, God’s giving with our asking ; has 
it not indeed been “ exceeding abundantly 
above all we ask”? Oh, if we were only 
such askers as God would have us, how 
largely might we not receive! ‘Open thy 
mouth wide, and I will fill it.” 

Notice further, dear friends, that when 
God gives He upbraideth not. Ah! He might 
well upbraid us with our unworthiness, with 
our cold and imperfect petitions, with our 
delay in asking, with our past unthankful- 
ness. Yet for all this He still gives liberally, 
and without upbraiding. Ob, what a God 
to go to! 

Observe all the /reeness of the gift. ‘ Zo 
all.” Are you wanting wisdom to enlighten 
and guide, but have secretly feared whether 
you should receive it? Take courage; fear 
not to ask, and to draw near with boldness, 
for surely you are included in that “ ad/Z.” 
Besides, you have the promise that if you 
ask you will assuredly receive, “and it shall 
be given him.” Shall! There is not the 
shadow of a doubt about it. 

How simple the means !—Ask. A babe 
can ask, a child can utter its wants, prayer is 
within reach of all. The wisdom you want 
is treasured up in Christ (1 Cor. i. 30; 
Col. ii. 3); the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of 
wisdom (Isa. xi. 2); and the Saviour’s own 
words to you now are “ Ask, and it shall be 
given you.” 





XXII.—FAITH IN PRAYER. 
“Let him ask in Faith.”—JAs. i. 6. 


We have seen that if we want spiritual 
blessings, asking is the way to get them. 
And we know that this asking must be in the 
name of Jesus (John xiv. 13). He is the 
way to the Father; it is His merits, His 
intercession, which make our prayers accept- 
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able. Let us remember this for our 
assurance and comfort when we shrink back 
from asking because of our sinfulness. 

But while it is true that those who ask 
shall have, we must observe the condition 
required of the asker, ‘‘ Let him ask in faith, 
nothing wavering.” God requires faith in all 
who approach Him. There is no right coming 
to Him without it. “Without faith it is 
impossible to please Him.” We must believe 
not only that He is, but also that He is a 
rewarder ofall those who seek Him diligently. 

For faith in prayer honours God. It 
takes God’s promises, and believes He will 
will be as good as His word. It stops at no 
difficulties, looks at no hindrance. If God 
has said He will do a thing, faith honours 
God by believing that it willbedone. “ This 
is the confidence that we have in Him, that 
if we ask any thing according to His will, He 
heareth us” (1 John v. 14). 

And just as faith honours God, so the 
reverse is true that doubting is dishonouring 
to Him. For God never demands faith 
until He has first given faith ample warrant ; 
therefore to ask for that which God has surely 
promised, but to ask with the secret feeling 
that He is not likely to give it, isan insult to 
God's truth and faithfulness. “ Let not that 
man think that he shall receive any thing of 
the Lord.” 

God has marked implicitness of faith with 
peculiar approbation throughout the Scrip- 
tures, and He is still doing it daily in the 
Christian life. Those who honour Him will 
be honoured by Him. 

One who once heard Martin Luther in 
prayer speaks of the deep earnestness with 
which he pleaded with God. His tones were 
reverent, he felt he was talking to his Maker, 
and yet he manifested the confidence of one 
who is conversing with a friend. At one 
time persecution threatened to overwhelm 
the cause he loved. In the emergency 
Luther fled at once to the only refuge. He 
cast himself before God, and pleaded as 
for his life that He would not suffer the 
enemy to triumph. When Luther came 
forth from his closet into the room where his 
friends were gathered his burden was gone, 
and raising both hands towards heaven, he 
exclaimed triumphantly, “We have over- 
come ! we have overcome !” 

It was afterwards ascertained that just at 
that time Charles had issued a proclamation, 
protecting all his subjects from persecution 
on account of their Protestantism. The im- 
perious monarch little knew that God moved 
his heart in answer to Luther’s prayer. 


Observe next how the want of faith in 
prayer injures ourselves. ‘‘ He that wavereth 
is like a wave of the sea, driven with the 
wind and tossed” (ver. 7). Wavering not 
only hinders us from receiving, but it also 
perplexes and torments the mind. A doubt- 
ing mind is never a happy one ; like a wave 
of the sea, tossed to and fro,—no rest, no 
stay. To such doubting ones prayer brings 
no relief from trouble, removes no fears, 
procures no peace. Have you not found 
this true ? 

And doubting not only produces a 
miserable state of mind, but also influences 
the outward life; for a double-minded man 
is unstable in all his ways. How is this? 
One who is of a double mind, that is divided 
between two minds—sometimes inclining to 
one and sometimes to the other, swaying to 
and fro like a pendulum,—will be uncertain 
in his ways and actions, according to the 
mood he happens to be in; like Reuben, 
of whom it was said, “‘ Unstable as water, 
thou shalt not excel.” 

Now what are the causes of this want of 
faith in prayer? Well, Satan does all he can 
to keep us from honouring God by the prayer 
of faith, He suggests our sinfulness, or that 
we are not sincere in our desires, or that our 
prayers are too poor to be answered, or that 
it would be presumptuous to expect an 
answer now; anything so that he can in- 
sinuate a doubt to neutralize the prayer. 
And instead of resisting, we too often listen. 
The natural unbelief of our hearts makes us 
easily ensnared. 

Sometimes the want of faith arises from 
the want of greater Scriptural knowledge. 
The mind does not see clearly the way in 
which God’s gifts are given—simply through 
Christ, and for His sake,—and so fails to 
perceive that it may ask, and believe it will 
receive upon this plea alone. 

How can we gain faith in prayer? 

1. Faith is a fruit of the Holy Spirit (Gal. 
v.22). He is the author of prayer in the 
soul, We must seek for His help and teach- 
ing, and not only seek, but cherish and obey 
His voice in our heart. 

2. Study the Scriptures. Get from them 
a clearer, more intelligent view of what faith 
is, and what warrant God has given it to 
rest upon. Read the Psalms, and see how 
David’s prayers were wrapt up in faith. 

3. Live much on the promises. To do 
this you must snow them. Search them 
out, and see what abundant mercies are in 
Christ’s keeping for you. It would be a 
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promises to walk in day by day through the 


year. 


4. Let your prayers be marked by a more 
Remember that your Father 
in heaven has told you to come to Him for 
You do not for a moment 
think that He would tell you this only to 
You are sure that He 

Ah! leave that “but,” 
whatever it is, and simply rest upon God's 
plain word: “ Be not faithless, but believing.” 


childlike spirit. 
all you want. 


disappoint you. 
means it, but ——. 





XXIII.—Ovur FatHer’s Love. 


‘* Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth,”— 
HEB, xii, 6. 


It is easy, in hours of sunshine and gladness, 
to trace our prosperity to God’s goodness. 
We feel that His love arranges and controls 
the varied events which contribute to our 
happiness, and our joyous song of gratitude 
is “ Bless the Lord, O our souls, and forget 


not all His benefits.” 


But when sorrow enters our homes and 
hearts, our estimate of God, or at least of 
His providential dealings with us, is often 
With the change in His dispensa- 
tions there comes an alteration over our feel- 
We imagine that His love is withdrawn 
from us, and that in anger He is rebuking us 


reversed. 
ings. 


for our sins. 


Ah! how slowly we realize the precious 
truth that, at all times and under all circum- 
The 
affliction which He sends does not invalidate 


stances, God is love. ‘‘God is love!” 
this assertion, it rather powerfully confirms it. 
‘Whom the Lord /oveth He chasteneth.” 

Yes, dear reader, the discipline which God 
now calls you to endure is necessary for the 
promotion of your real good, and therefore 
His love has appointed it. Dr. Payson once 
visited a lady who complained much of her 
trials, and frequently observed that it was 
very mysterious she should be so much 
afflicted. During the same interview she 
stated that she was in the habit of putting her 
infant into a shower-bath for the benefit of its 
health, and that it distressed the child exceed- 
ingly. ‘ Now, madam,” said Dr. Payson, “ if 
your child could speak, would she not say, 
* My mother is very cruel to shut me up in this 
cold, dark place, and pour cold water upon 
me?’ And yet you do it for her good.” 

Now the Creator of the universe would 
have weak and sinful creatures, such as 
you are, confide without one doubt in 


His care and goodness, and call Him 
by the attractive and endearing name 
of Father. 


He has chosen one of the 


sweetest of earthly relations to express the 
tender affection which He feels for you. 
Adopt, then, for yourself the simple argu- 
ment of the apostle, and resolve that the 
reverent submission with which a child 
should receive the reproof of an earthly 
parent, shall be manifested in your conduct 
to the Father of spirits. Caprice, anger, or 
selfishness too often influences the corrections 
of earthly parents ; but love—pure, perfect, 
perpetual love, — marks the severest disci- 
pline of your heavenly Father. Not for His 
pleasure, but for your profit has He now laid 
His hand upon you. He bids you read in 
the painful events of your present history, as 
well as in the page of inspiration, this cheer- 
ing and encouraging message,—“* As many as 
I love, I rebuke and chasten.” Close not 
your heart to the comfort of this assurance ; 
rather receive with gladness the delightful 
inference which faith draws from it. You 
are one of those whom the Saviour loves! 
Sweet thought! it will bear you up above 
the waves of this troublesome world ; it will 
preserve you from fear and despondency ; it 
will lead you to bow with submission to His 
will, conscious that since His love regulates 
every trial, He will never suffer you to be 
tempted above that which you areable to bear. 
But are you refusing, dear friend, the con- 
solation which is thus enjoyed, or may be 
enjoyed, by the suffering believer, because 
you cannot feel that you have a right to 
number yourself among the true followers of 
Christ? Is your affliction regarded by you 
as an act, not of God’s fatherly discipline, 
but of His displeasure? Be assured that 
you are utterly mistaking the character of 
His dispensation toward you. It is in 
mercy, not in anger, that He now speaks to 
you by His providence. He would fain 








show you the vanity of the world, the evil of 
sin, and the value of the soul ; and since the 
sunshine of prosperity hid these things from 
you, He has, in loving wisdom, withdrawn it 
for a while. The gifts which should have 
attracted your heart towards Him, have, 
alas! only made you depart from Him, and 
therefore He has recalled them. Is not this 
sufficient proof of His love? Why should 
He send trouble and sorrow to arouse you, if 
He were not solicitous about your peace and 
safety? “In their affliction they will seek 
Me early.” Here is the explanation of God’s 
present dealings with you. Disappointment, 
bereavement, and poverty have led many a 
wanderer to resolve, “I will arise, and go to 
my Father.” And shall not affliction have 





the same happy effect in your case? Oh! 
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as surely as the prodigal son was gladly 
received on his return, without one word of 
reproach or recurrence to the past, so surely 
shall you, if you will approach your heavenly 
Father, meet with a cordial and immediate 
welcome. “When he was yeta great way 
off, his father saw him, and had compassion, 
and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him.” Beautiful illustration of God’s readi- 
ness to receive and pardon sinners. Go to 
Him, dear reader, while your heart is softened 
by sorrow, and your spirit is wearied with 
solicitude, and cast yourself at His feet, say- 
ing, “ Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and before Thee, and am no more worthy to 
be called Thy son;’’ and He will rejoice 
over you with the glad acknowledgment, 
“This My son was dead, and is alive again ; 
he was lost, and is found! ” 

Do you hesitate to believe this? Why? 
No feeling of unworthiness, nor conscious- 
ness of guilt, should keep you from returning 
in penitent confidence to your God, for He 
who spared not His only-begotten Son, but 
freely delivered Him up for us all, is waiting 
to be gracious to every one who draws near 
to Him in the name of Christ. Look up to 
Him, then, without fear or distrust, and say, 
with the simple but happy confidence of a 
child, ‘‘ Our Father!” Plead His own pro- 
mise, “Thou shalt call Me, My Father! and 
shall not turn from Me.” ; 

Oh, who shall estimate the preciousness of 
your present trials, if they prove—as God 
grant they may prove—the sanctified means 
of revealing to you your heavenly Father’s 
love ! 





XXIV.—THE PaTRIARCH’s MISTAKE. 
‘* All these things are against me.” —GEN. xlii. 36. 


“ALL these things are against me!” So 
thought, and so said, the aged patriarch, and 
the circumstances in which he was placed 
seemed to justify his mournful conclusions. 

His life had been a life of care and anxiety. 
His early flight from home, his painful dis- 
appointments, his family discords, together 
with the death of his wife, and the sudden 
loss of his favourite son, were events which 
might well have given a pensive tone to his 
character. And now, in his old age, the 
approach of famine was combined with the 
captivity of his second son in a distant land, 
and with the stern command which required 
him to part with his youngest born, his 
Benjamin. 

In deep anguish of spirit he exclaimed, 
“All these things are against me!” It was 











very natural that he should feel thus—that 
the thought of his children should depress 
his spirits. His springs of domestic joy had 
become the sources of his bitterest sorrow. 
It seemed as if every event which happened 
to him conspired against his welfare. The 
present filled him with grief, the future with 
fear; and yielding to the despondency which 
came over him, he wound up this pathetic 
enumeration of his trials—“ Joseph is not, 
and Simeon is not, and ye will take Benjamin 
away ”—with the touching words, “ All these 
things are against me.” 

And many of us can respond to Jacob’s 
feelings. Either in mind, body, or estate,— 
in things temporal, or in things spiritual,—we 
have great and unexpected trials to bear; 
and we are inclined to draw exactly the same 
inference from them that the patriarch did. 
We think we could get on with tolerable 
comfort through the remainder of our earthly 
career if certain heavy misfortunes did not 
befall us; we imagine that we should make 
rapid progress in our path to heaven were 
we not hindered by numerous unforeseen 
obstacles. "Weary and discouraged by the 
opposition which we encounter from within 
and from without, we are ready to echo the 
patriarch’s complaint, and say, “ All these 
things are against me.” 

It is natural, very natural, to reason in this 
way ; but is it wise to do so? is our decision 
the result of right judgment ? It may appear 
so at the first moment, but as hastily formed 
opinions are frequently incorrect ones, it will 
be as well to examine the subject more calmly. 

Look at Jacob’s subsequent history ; did it 
corroborate the view which he had once 
taken of present and impending trial? You 
are acquainted with the beautiful records of 
his closing life, and you can therefore answer 
this inquiry. Ah! you know that the reality 
was exactly the reverse of his fears ; that the 
things which he chronicled as being “ against 
him” proved, in a remarkable manner, to be 
“for him.” The events which he deplored 
as calamitous were essential to his happiness. 
He had therefore made a mistake, a great 
mistake, in his calculations. 

Now, gather this important and cheering 
lesson from the experience of Jacob,—that 
your troubles, instead of being adverse to 
your true interests, are absolutely necessary 
for your future peace. 

But you cannot see any probability of there 
being a bright sequel to your difficulties and 
disappointments. 

Very likely not ; neither could Jacob, when 
he bewailed his lost son, and mourned over 
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the departure of the child of his old age ;\ view, that end being His own glory and 
pe yet it came at the appointed period. | their good. ‘Till that time arrives they must 
“At evening time it was light.” You) be content to leave many tangled webs of 
— wait with hope and patience, till you/life unravelled, many mysterious dispensa- 
shall read in your inner and external life the| tions unexplained. Faith will preserve 
happy development of God’s gracious designs. ‘them from despondency now, and teach 
Rt a a a 8 mans eon ror | ery to anticipate a bright revelation here- 
j y believe that wise, and holy, and | after. 
loving purposes will receive their full accom-| Take courage, then, dear friends, and 
plishment in your chequered and painful|patiently endure unto the end. Cast not 
history. Cling with the full confidence of a|away your confidence, which hath great 
loving faith to the comprehensive and cheer-| recompense of reward. Firmly believe that 
ing assurance, that “4// things work together! the afflictions which you meet with here, 
for good to them that love God.” Allthings?|and which appear, perhaps, rather to in- 
Yes ; those sad disappointments, those ardu-|crease than to diminish as time rolls on, 
ous struggles, those pecuniary difficulties, and| are not the antagonists, but the promoters 
those heartrending bereavements, which you of your joy. 
recall with such deep emotion, are as indis-| Your sorrows are preparing you for peace ; 
Hari bee eer. ps of — long- | your oe re a7! be 
ans of mercy and goodness, as| means by which your best desires are to be 
those bright pleasures and those prosperous | fulfilled ; and your spiritual conflicts are the 
circumstances on which memory dwells with | introduction to coming victories. Rely 
such regretful delight. Your troubles help to' simply upon the love and wisdom of Him 
form the path—the only path, which can| who worketh all things after the counsel of 
lead you to a happy futurity. His own will. “Difficulties there are in 
“All these things are against me!”|providence—in grace—in everything, but 
Was = _ language of the venerable} difficulty is only another name for ignorance. 
patriarch when he was folded in the|Where you can understand, admire ;— 
embrace of his long-lost son, and when he where you cannot, adore and trust. Leave 
beheld his glory and exaltation as ruler over; God Himself to interpret the strange and 
= the tons of Egypt? — that bape brs gue ee of asthe to —_ 
an reamlike hour, e spirit of|the many paradoxes which you meet wi 
heaviness was exchanged for the garment of ‘here: ‘Who is among you that feareth the 
praise ; and the tried servant of the Most! Lord, that walketh in darkness and hath no 
High felt how wise were all God’s arrange- | light? let him trust in the name of the Lord, 
ments, and how mistaken had been all his|and stay upon his God ;’ for the Lord ‘ will 
own ideas. ; | bring the blind by a way that they knew not ; 
Wie ~— on be 4 se meer of all) nae will bse darkness By before them, 
1 ristians. e time will come and crooked things straight.’” 
—either in this world or the next—when| 
they shall plainly see the true bearing of leo a my — —_ as 
al oil nothing does, nor suffer e done, 
all earthly events 2” hen they shall recog: | But what sw wouldst thyself, couldst thou but 
nise the beautiful adaptation of the darkest} cee 
providences to the end which God had in! Through the event of things as well as He.” 
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‘“‘E1cHT hours’ work, eight hours’ leisure, | always tends towards justice, and endeavours 
and eight hours’ sleep.” Such is the proper|to coincide with it, yet it can never quite 
division of the day, according to that sec-|overtake and become identical with it. So 
tion of society which is called, vaguely and|the ideal is something which we should 
inaccurately, the working class. This is |always be getting closer to, although we may 
their ideal, at which they aim, in behalf of|never make it wholly our own. Perhaps it 
which they are often willing to suffer, and to| is scarcely conceivable—nor would it be even 
which they may very probably at last attain. |desirable—that an entire people should 
An ideal is to practical life what justice is to| observe this triple division of the day as a 
law. In a properly constituted country law | universal and unbroken rule. But as an ideal 
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it is a fair and wholesome object to aim at. 
That is to say, allowing for exceptional cases, 
it is desirable that this, or something like 
this, should be recognised as the usual 
condition of labour. Eight hours, spent in 
thorough work, should be enough as a rule 
for business. When this measure is greatly 
exceeded men become little better than 
machines, existing only for the production 
of a particular article, with no space left in 
their lives for anything higher or brighter 
than the manufacture of pins’ heads, casting 
up columns of figures, or selling broadcloth, 
as the case may be. The old idea that 
a soldier, a mechanic, or an agricultural 
labourer, should be as unintelligent as his 
musket, his loom, or his spade, is fast dis- 
appearing. But if the labourer is to be 
intelligent he must have leisure. And the 
threefold division of the day answers to a 
threefold need,—for gaining the daily bread, 
for recreation and self-culture, and for sleep. 
It would be absurd to lay down as an iron law 
that the division of the day into three equal 
parts must hold good in all cases. Eight 
hours’ sleep is about what most hard-working 
men require; but some want much less. 
No one would think of enforcing eight hours’ 
sleep upon every man, woman, and child, by 
Act of Parliament ; and it would be scarcely 
less ridiculous to insist that every worker 
shall work at his trade or business eight 
hours, and neither more nor less. The 
powers, inclinations, and conditions of work 
vary in different men. Where the labour is 
very intense, much less than eight hours may 
exhaust the strength ; while in other cases a 
man’s delight may be in his business, and he 
might resent any rule which would limit his 
working hours. These are, however, excep- 
tional instances, which would make against 
the ideal division of time only if it were 
changed into a hard and fast obligation. 

But it is often said that all this may be 
true enough for those who know how to use 
their time ; that the ordinary working man 
does not; that he has too much leisure 
already, and would be much better in the 
workshop than in the pothouse. Legislation 
in the case of women and children, and the 
action of trades unions or concessions by 
employers in that of men, have considerably 
shortened the working day ; but it is alleged 
that, for the men at least, the change has not 
been for the better. No doubt ifthose who 
plead for increased leisure were constrained 
to show that the time gained would in all, or 
in the majority of instances be well employed, 
they and their argument would fail together. 








Those sections of society which are endowed 
with copious leisure do not always make the 
most admirable use of their opportunities. 
Peers of the realm have duties, such as attend- 
ance at the House of Lords, the manage- 
ment of their estates, and the care of their 
tenants, which correspond in their case to 
professional work ; and it may be doubted 
whether many of them spend more than 
eight hours a-day in such pursuits. Nor 
is there any reason to believe that the 
considerable margin of time which remains 
between their necessary work and their neces- 
sary sleep is always spent in the most profit- 
able manner. If no leisure is to be allowed 
to any class which cannot show reason to 
believe that the majority of its members 
will make good use of their spare time, we 
shall have to increase the working hours of 
the middle and upper classes, instead of 
shortening those of the lower ranks. It 
may be shown, however, that this is not the 
way to approach the question ; but before 
endeavouring to place it on a proper footing, 
let us see how in fact the multitude seek to 
amuse themselves, where and how they spend 
their hours of leisure. 

The object of our inquiry, then, is this: 
considering our English tastes and habits, 
and looking at things as they are, not as we 
might wish them to be, can we say that the 
eight hours plan—supposing that it could be 
generally adopted—would be likely to in- 
crease our happiness and well-being? The 
economical aspects of the question may stand 
aside from present consideration. They 
have their proper place elsewhere. But 
after all, there is much that may fitly be 
first taken into account. Let it be assumed 
for the moment that we, as a nation, can 
spare the eight hours claimed for recreation 
and self-culture. Is it likely that we shall 
be the better for so doing ? 

The first witness shall be a favourable one, 
the rather that we shall have to call into 
court many of an opposite character. The 
little town of Saltaire, in Yorkshire, may be 
said to owe its existence to its first and 
second syllables. ‘The first represents its 
founder, the late Sir Titus Salt, who planned 
and built it throughout. The second the 
river Aire, which, though more blue than an 
honest river should be with the waste from 
the mills above, has its share in the credit of 
the town; since but for it the great mill in 
which the people work, and the comfortable 
and well-built houses in which they live, 
would never have existed. The Saltaire 
folk are in many respects favoured above 
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ordinary mortals. Saltaire is in the Bradford 
district, where woollen stuffs are manufac- 
tured, where the mills “ lose,” as they term it 
—that is to say, the hands are dismissed—at 
six o'clock, and where there is a Saturday 
half-holiday. Thus most of the people in 
Saltaire have leisure time ; and not only so, 
but they have natural and artificial advan- 
tages to enable them to enjoy it. The hills 
rise abruptly on the east side of the town, 
and among them winds the charming Shipley 
Glen, through whose woods and rocks holiday 
folk may wander at will. Above this are 
the great grouse moors, from the highest 
part of which, overlooking Wharfedale, York 
Minster may be seen on clear days. Add to 
these the pleasant walks in the direction of 
Bingley and Haworth, or across the Aire 
valley towards Halifax, and the more dis- 
tant attractions of Bolton Abbey and High 
Craven, and it must be admitted that any 
lover of open air and natural scenery ought 
to be satisfied. 

Art, and the far-sighted wisdom of the 
founder of the town, have also done their 
full share. Just across the river, on the 
way to Shipley Glen, is the park, with its 
cricket-ground, and other means of outdoor 
amusement. 

The Mechanics’ Institute is quite a model 
of what such establishments should be; and 
education—not only elementary, but also of 
the higher kind—is very fully and well 
provided. If the dweller in Saltaire has 
wholesome tastes he must be hard to please 
if he cannot gratify them. He has a fine 
country to walk in, romantic spots for medi- 
tation or ‘“‘ conversation in sweet solitude,” 
if he is poetically inclined or in love. He 
can indulge in rowing or cricket, listen to 
lectures, read in a well-selected library, per- 
form gymnastics, play at chess, or pass his 
evenings at home in a comfortable, if small, 
house. 

No doubt there is another side to the 
picture. Itis as true in Yorkshire as else- 
where that “you cannot make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear.” An ill-conditioned 
fellow, or one whose tastes have been tho- 
roughly depraved, will be quite unmoved by 
all these advantages ; and probably it is the 
minority even in Saltaire who make use of 
most of them. The promise of this model 
town has not, and cannot have been, as yet 
fulfilled. Generations must have grown up 
and been educated under the influence of the 
place before the work can be fully done. 
As it is, the spare time of the people is by no 
means entirely devoted to the innocent 


pleasures that have been described. In 
Saltaire there is no public-house, but imme- 
diately over its border they swarm ; and there 
is reason to think that not a few prefer the 
taverns of Shipley to the Mechanics’ Institute, 
the gymnasium and library of Saltaire. 

Nor can we wonder that it should be so. 


and evil,—for good as it might be, for evil 
as it too generally is, we admit. Yet we must 
look at facts as they are. In glancing at the 
amusements of the people we cannot igngre 
the place to which most of them naturally 
turn in their leisure hours. There they are 
free from the dictation which, whether in 
their fancy or in actual fact, spoils the flavour 
of most amusements which are provided for 
them by others. From father to son they 
have gone from the workshop to the public- 
house, and the habit of generations will not 
be easily broken through. The attractions of 
the public-house may not seem to us very 
desirable ; but we must remember that in 
most parts of the country those who are not 
rich have no other place where they can 
meet their friends, and enjoy such social con- 
verse as they ever get. The consumption of 
beer and spirits is the cause of the existence 
of the establishment in the eyes of the pub- 
lican; but drink is not the main object of 
most of his customers. They come because, 
on the whole, they can be more thoroughly at 
their ease there than elsewhere; and can 
discuss the price of oxen at Stamford fair, 
the rate of wages, or whatever topic may be 
of surpassing interest at the moment. Then 
there are the skittle alley and the bagatelle 
room ; the comfortable little apartment with 
the red curtains, which is very private to all 
save the initiated, who there play at ‘‘ Napo- 
leon” or “ brag,” or some other device for 
losing money at a quick rate. There is 
another private room, inscribed “ for gentle- 
men only,” where the “ sing-song,” as it is 
called, is of a character which makes the 
exclusion of women the only desirable feature 
in the performance. Add to these the plea- 
sures of lounging at the bar, and heating 
oneself with drink and talk, and the pleasures 
of the public-house are told. And yet these 
form the only social enjoyments of which a 
large portion of our people have any idea. 

Mr. Ruskin says somewhere, “We want 
more recreation, we are morally perishing for 
want of it.” Yes, but it is by no means this 
sort of recreation that he means. The ques- 
tion for us at present is whether more leisure 
would not simply mean more time spent in 





drinking, card-playing, and lounging. 


The public-house is a mighty power for good . 
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Nor would a visit to other places of popular 
resort give us much comfort. The concert- 
room, and even the music-hall might be 
places of innocent enjoyment. The theatre 
might be a great cducational institution. 
But they are not ; or at least those whose 
admission is most eagerly sought are not. 
None of these institutions is necessarily bad 
in itself. Even the public-house must and 
should exist in some form or other. They 
take their present shape to fit the wishes of 
their customers; and if that shape is bad, the 
reason is that, as a people, we have not yet 
learnt how to amuse ourselves. But the 
inference seems to be irresistible, that the 
great majority do not know how properly and 
healthfully to employ the leisure which they 
possess—would be worse in mind, body, and 
purse if their spare hours were multiplied. 
The sight of men lounging at the corners of 
streets on a Sunday morning until the wished- 
for hour when the public-house is opened ; 
encoring a song, of which the best that can 
be said is that it is not actually indecent; or 
betting with much uproar on the dogs which 
are killing rats or coursing a rabbit, does 
not encourage us to wish that they had more 
time at their disposal. 

Yet let it be remembered that, if the ma- 
jority of working men abuse their leisure, so 
do the majority of other classes, although 
not in so coarse and repulsive a way. 
When Mr. Ruskin wrote the passage above 
quoted, he was probably thinking rather of 
the rich than of the poor. We have, in this 
country, very imperfect notions of amuse- 
ment. It has been said that “life would be 
very tolerable if it were not for its pleasures ; ” 
and certainly there is very little more real 
enjoyment in many of the occupations of | 
the fashionable world than in those of the | 
humbler classes. 

But it is a too common mistake to esti- | 
mate the value of leisure for a class by the 
use to which the majority of its members| 





| 
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will put it. The practice of the minority, | felt. 


sufficient to make the whole class useful or 
respectable. If ten righteous men could 
save a city, a few energetic members will 
often justify the existence of aclass. We 
see this readily enough in cases such as the 
above ; but precisely the same argument 
holds good to show that a reasonable amount 
of leisure is desirable for hard-worked men. 
It is true that most of them would fail to 
make a good use, and that many of them 
would make a bad use, of the hours between 
work and sleep. So with regard to educa- 
tion, or any other good thing that could be 
named, it is, comparatively speaking, the few 
who make the best of it, while the greater 
number seem to profit little by the opp °rt::- 
nities they have had. But the profit oi tue 
few is of value sufficient to outweigh the 
neglect of the many. Not many scholars 
who have learnt Greek and Latin, or modern 
languages, or mathematics, or natural science 
at school, seem to profit much by their studies 
in after life ; but those who do are sufficient 
to redeemthecredit of the system of education. 
Thus leisure may be, and often is, misspent ; 
but it is justified by those who use it rightly. 

Those who know the working classes will 
be at no loss to remember men who rise an 
hour or so before their work begins to make 
the fire and clean the room, and so help the 
weakly or overtasked wife; who snatch a 
brief interval at the beginning and end of 
the day to devote to their garden ; who come 
home wearied with their work, not to rest or 
amuse themselves, but to study; who con- 
trive during their scanty leisure to gain a 
thorough acquaintance with the plants, or 
birds, or insects of their district. It is for 
their sakes that it is to be wished that the 
eight hours movement may succeed. They 
may be few in number compared with the 
frequenters of the bar and the music-hall ; 
but each of them is, in a greater or less 
degree, an educational force ; and the more 
leisure they have, the more will that force be 
The idle and the depraved will take 


not of the majority, is in this instance the|time for their pursuits ; and the contagion 


real test. Ifsome rampant and red republican 


of their example will always act. But the 
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were to argue that the House of Lords should | better men keep to work during working 
be shut up because little work is done there ; hours; and hence their power of general 
that universities should be abolished because usefulness is greatly weakened if those hours 
the majority of the Fellows contribute little! are so long as to leave no time for self- 
to the common stock of learning ; or that ali culture and social intercourse. Long hours 
game birds should be destroyed because the | shut up the best men in the workshop, and 
practice of shooting tame pheasants is so leave the idlers only to represent their class 
prevalent, we should see the fallacy at once.| out of doors. Short hours encourage the 

The question is, not what the majority of best men to devote their leisure to occupa- 
hereditary legislators, of Fellows, or of sports-| tions which tend to raise the entire class as 
men, do ; but whether there is not a minority well as themselves. 
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It will be seen that by the leisure ee one else? Or shall we not rather think that 
here spoken of is intended that portion of | he must see the sun, not through mist and 
the day which intervenes between the work | smoke only ; must breathe pure air now and 
necessary for earning a livelihood and sleep. | then, think noble thoughts, and read the 
In this time has to be done everything that | noble thoughts of others, if he is to be some- 
does not relate to a man’s regular business ; | thing better than a monkey with an improved 
and in the great majority of cases men ought | thumb ? 

to have some pursuit, of a more or less in-| The art of rightly using leisure is one 
tellectual character, to which they devote a} which is slowly acquired. The old Roman 
portion of these leisure hours. The bread-|valued peace chiefly—if we may believe 
winning business must commonly be of a| De Quincey—“ ut se apricaret, that he might 
nature which cannot call out those higher| make an apricot of himself;” that he might 
powers which all possess in a greater or less|lean his back against the wall, and bask in 
degree. It is true that there are not many |the hot Italian sun. His business was war; 
in any class who will give up their leisure to| his recreation to enjoy the sun and think of 
work which they need not do; yet there are nothing. Those who delight in war seldom 
those who will, and in sufficient numbers to | know how to employ peace. But by degrees 
make it quite worth while that the oppor-| we are learning the value of that time which 
tunity should be given. Those who believe/can be saved from necessary, and more or 
that every man is something more than a/less mechanical labour. Those who seek for 
cunningly devised machine, to be used up |a fair share of leisure hours should at least have 
and worn out in some seventy years, must | our sympathy andencouragement. Many men 
surely protest against a system which leaves | know no better than to spend their spare time 
him nothing but mere drudgery, from the/|in such sunlight as we can get in this country ; 
time he rises to the moment when he sleeps, | or it may be in the “Sun” public-house. 
overwearied in mind and body. How can} But the number of those who can and do 
he make right use even of the interval of| turn leisure hours to profit is increasing. For 
Sunday, if he has not learnt on week days/their sakes, and in the faith that their 
that he is something more than a machine ?| example will prevail, we shall hope for the 
Do we think that God meant man to be a/ day when “ eight hours’ leisure ” will be the 
tool for making money, for himself or some' rule, and not the exception. 

M. W. MOGGRIDGE. 








A PLEA FOR POETRY. 
BY THE AUTHORESS OF “‘THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS.” 


In “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ” the poet “Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
says that— | How I wonder what you are ! 
“ The age culls simples, A South Sea Islander is not more benighted 
With a broad clown’s back turned broadly to | than that inquiring child, but where are you 
the glory of the stars,” to look for him ? 
Ignoble as the illustration is, it might not; Reverence beneath the resplendent dome 
fail of applicability twenty-five years ago.|of Nature is left to fire-worshippers and their 
To-day we see the age still culling simples, | pagan neighbours ; every lingering trace of it 
but it is with no simple air of rusticity or|must be cast out from the bosom habituated 
childlike wonder; on the contrary, it is with |to the restraint of culture. : f 
a pedantic assumption of investigation and| Wonder has been so associated with the 
a languid dilettante admiration that is the | round eyes and open mouth of the rustic at 
anxious imitation of the generation rising. |the show that it can receive no quarter In 
The stars, too, receive their share of attention, | genteel society, and may not even on the 
but it is the devout astronomer who is mad, | broad sweep of the steppes of Asia, or at the 
not the undevout. Their dands are loosened, | foot of the towering Andes waylay the 
their “sweet influences” dound. The hard-|modern traveller. — i 
héaded religion of science has pushed that} The claim and title of Nature to majesty 
of sentiment further than Carlyle would/is wholly and decisively wrested from her. 
transport the convicts, and now where is| What is there in the Vast to overawe, since 
there to be found the youngster so hopelessly | men have learned to sound the depths and 
ignorant as to inquire : to pierce the heights, to weigh planets and to 
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girdle oceans? Since large and small ure 
only relative terms, and the distances whence 
the arrows of light dart down to us, to be 
ages on the journey, simply signify the multi- 
plication of miles, why be overwhelmed with 
the thought of distance ? 

And let the lion roar, and the voice of the 
Lord shake the “daughters of the sky,” but 
tremble not, if safe from the spring and 
from the thunderbolt; a cat is little to be 
respected even at its best, and the causes 
that produce the storm have been in motion 
a longtime. The almanack might have told 
us when to expect the result. 

Positively there is no room left even for 
hero-worship. 

“D'ye think I'd boo doon to a bit o’ 
braains ?” asks Sandy of Alton Locke. No; 
and since we no longer mistake man for an 
undeveloped god, let him make us shiver with 
the cold beauty of his “ frozen music” in 
stone, or weep, dance, march as he lists to 
the strains of his varied harmonies ; let him 
write epics which glow with fire-thoughts, 
paint pictures, dream in marble, and call off 
our thoughts from things trivial to the 
“ petrified religion ” of his Gothic cathedrals ; 
or what is now held so much greater, search 
and demonstrate and inform our brains till 
they ache with the toil of acquisition, and 
we will listen, and see, and learn ; but we will 
not let the highly developed monkey com- 
mand too much of our homage. We have 
got beyond all that. We do not kneel to 
our great teachers, we clamour rather to 
have a peep into their phrenological chart, 
and we draw deductions as to the impossibi- 
lity of their being other than just what they 
are, in order that we may not accredit them 
with any superiority to ourselves that is not 
accidental. 

For the esthetic, for the ideal, there is 
little room and still less disposition. Colour 
is to be regarded as the product of light and 
the properties of the objects it falls upon ; 
but the pomp of the scarlet does not inspire 
us like the sound of a trumpet, the most 
vivid, the richest, the deepest tones do not 
bewilder us or melt into our hearts. We 
subdue them as much as we can, because we 
regard that as most chaste that is most 
colourless, just as that which is most desti- 
tute of expression carries away the palm for 
refinement, in defiance of the Greek canons, 
and in faith of a subtle sense long lost amid 
a hundred other subtleties. 

Yet we are by no means indifferent to the 


into our service, and will, if possible, never 
have it out of our sight after we have 
purchased it in the slave market, where it 
was rung down to the highest bidder. We 
will make our holy and our social feasts as 
gay and as joyousas the feast of tabernacles, 
when Israel dwelt in leafy tents, and every 
man sent a portion to his neighbour; but 
the beauty that ministers to the occasion shall 
be for the eye and the ear. The poetry of 
it shall be found in sparkling glass and moss- 
embedded fruits, in garlands and in flowers, 
in costly attire, in harp and viol. It shall 
not presume any more than any other 
hireling to address itself in words to our 
emotions, neither shall it force the rusty 
bars of our chambers of imagery, to deck the 
walls with pictures, and to show in lovely 
lights figures of undreamed-of beauty. It 
shall not play the ¢vouvére in our banquet 
hall, or interrupt our prose with a lyric. So 
the passionate children of song are silenced. 
There is no room for them even in the inn, 
nor any to hear them in the stable but the 
kine. They garland the brows with thorns 
that have throbbed for bays. The age that 
has room for innumerable artificers in bronze 
and brass, for florists, for teachers, for story- 
wrights without count, whose plots when 
hatched are as cockatrice’ eggs, has only 
space for one poet. It has chosen to hear 
the great organ, it is true, but it is in solo. 
There is no orchestra ;— 


‘* No harp unseen 
To fill the harmony between ;”’ 


no rich contralto and clear soprano, or 
voice of— 
‘*Some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer 

Or tears from the eyelids start ; 
Who through long days of labour, 

And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies.” 


To become utilitarian is the goal of 
human perfection, and well has the race 
to it succeeded when it has materialized all 
beauty and grace, and having disciplined 
the public mind into the most unrelieved 
objectivity, has crushed individual subjective- 
ness, in remorseless obedience to the old 
heathen notion of the “survival of the fittest.” 
Time was when a cup was valuable only 
for the draught that it contained, now it 
is a work of art. 

Artists in form and colour have concen- 





Beautiful. We set a high value upon it if 
we do not worship at its shrine. We press it 


trated their genius upon it in order to make 
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it “a thing of beauty and a joy” for many 
generations. Exquisite as is the embodi- 
ment of their idea, is it fitting that a cup 
should be more esteemed than a poem, or 
even a thought? We are not for one 
moment protesting against objective beauty 
save as a monopolist of the higher. We 
appreciate to the full the advantage there is 
in having the eye educated by the common 
things that engage it, in having it drink in 
harmonies of form and colour as naturally 
as a flower drinks in light. While we are 
far from identifying even high art with reli- 
gion, we allow that it has a language of its 
own, which in its very silence is golden, 
which in its manifold appeals to the senses 
invades the deeper sanctuary of mind, un- 
consciously, irresistibly, but with a mission 
none the less real because subordinate and 
inferior to the higher. Its influence, how- 
ever, may be exaggerated. Within the hal- 
lowed precincts of a ‘mountain of white 
marble, steeped in light like floating gold,” 
money-changers carried on their traffic till 
even the Father’s house was made a den 
of thieves. Beneath the resplendent dome 
of St. Mark’s, at Venice, men wrangle and 
blaspheme. 

Hypatia is torn to pieces with white arms 
flung upward in appeal to a heavenly lim- 
ning of Him who loved the Magdalene, and 
the Spanish auto da fe is ushered in with a 
pomp and circumstance that intimates the 
artistic proclivities of those who preside over 
it, as surely as tongues of fire will witness 
presently to their brutality. 

If, then, Art in its highest phases is not a 
regenerator, how much ought we to expect 
of it in its lower? Some enthusiasts have 
been ready to say everything. They have 
fondly hoped that the inebriate might be 
weaned from the glass by the beauty of the 
teacup, that a cunningly devised bronze ink- 
stand should be a fount of pure inspiration 
to an erewhile mischievous pen ; that rustic 
porches and flower-stands, taper vases and 
cut glass water-jugs should do the work of 
angels, preparing the way for the millen- 
nium. 

But it is not in the magic province of Art 
to bind the fierce with silken chains, to 
transform the brutal into the humane and 
good, reversing the power hid in Circe’s 
cup. 

Amongst those who have attributed to it 
even this are names that we hold in high 
regard. The Howitts, of broad sympathies 
and elective affinities, with “ whatsoever things 
are lovely and of good report,” but mingling 








therewith an unfortunate vein of radicalism ; 
the late Miss Meteyard, also ultra in the 
sentiments that trickled from her silver pen, 
but free from political rancour, never letting 
sympathy with one class of people annihilate 
affection for another. Contact with the 
masses, however, will convince most students 
of human nature that they are not to be 
reformed by crockery. Neither Copeland’s 
nor Minton’s contain any talisman that shall 
effectually arouse the conscience. Not all 
the productive art of Birmingham can trans- 
form the wife-beater into a knight, wearing 
the “ white flower of a blameless life,” or the 
sot into one of nature’s gentlemen. Never 
was even Spanish belle spoiled for the enjoy- 
ment of the bull-fight by the contemplation 
of the same jewels that sparkled on the 
breastplate of Aaron; nor did the luxuries 
and refinements of imperial Rome forbid 
the crucifixion of unfortunate slaves outside 
the halls where they had watched their 
masters’ first steps, or soften into a signal 
for reprieve Beauty’s verdict against the 
worsted gladiators, whose fight for life had 
been convulsed with climacteric throes of 
human anguish. 

If we allow the Gospel of Taste to be im- 
posed upon us, we must perforce believe that 
the wealthy man has necessarily a higher 
appreciation of the beautiful, and is of a more 
refined type of character than his poorer 
neighbour ; but we only need to be informed 
as to the class of men that disgraced Ostend 
two years ago with pigeon shooting, and still 
patronize the same barbarous pastime at 
Monaco, to know that the elegancies of high 
life have not really any more ennobling effect 
upon the character than they had in an earlier 
period of the world’s history. 

On the contrary, too much familiarity 
with them may be enervating. Satiety is 
easily produced. Harmony in our surround- 
ings is highly essential to a right state of 
feeling, but that harmony may exist with the 
utmost simplicity, and a few choice posses- 
sions do us more good than a profusion, 
because the eye seeks them frequently and 
involuntarily, and we value them the more. 
In many a poor room has the scarlet 
geranium on the window-sill, the song-bird, 
and the one book of engravings been as 
acolytes to swing the incense into the inner 
sanctuary of mind. And it is ¢here that we 
want the beauty. It is for its admission 
there that we are pleading. Ifwe remember 
rightly Goethe’s advice to a young man—it 
was that every day he should look at a beau- 
tiful picture, read a beautiful poem, and turn 
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over in his mind a beautiful thought,—the 
counsel of a grand soul; but now it is con- 
sidered quite enough that we have the picture, 
and better even than the picture is the frame 
which encloses it, and the carpet on which it 
looks down. 

Matthew Arnold makes no apology for 
us to the German gnome, who laughed at 
us with his bitter laugh, and no doubt 
thought the sentimentalism of his country- 
men greatly preferable to our renunciation 
of all sentiment :— 

“ We, too [speaking of England], say that she 

flags ! 
We, too, say that she now, 
Scarce comprehending the voice 
Of her greatest golden-mouthed sons 
Of a former age any more, 
Stupidly travels her round 
Of mechanic business, and lets 
Slow die out of her life, 
Glory, and genius, and joy.” 

The we, however, who deplore are in a 
pitiful minority, for to speak of ourselves 
as part of the great whole, we are intensely 
satisfied with this state of things; we are 
matter-of-fact. We have ceased to start at 
the lightning’s sheeted or forked play before 
our eyes, since we have made it do our 
bidding, sent it as our messenger under the 
multitudinous billowed deeps, whose sur- 
face it once scarcely deigned to touch. We 
are not sentimental in our admiration of 
summer seas since we have made their 
shores places of fashionable resort, whereon 
we may, in the glory of the season, prome- 
nade, and admire the latest fashions, and 
listen to the improving conversation of 
languid Dundrearies, and clever adventurers, 
and ladies who never grow old, and whose 
ulterior design in frequenting these places is 
not the mere improvement of health. We 
scorn sentiment. It has become in our eyes 
a weakness, so we will not have too many 
poets palmed upon us. Our magazine 
editors and ‘publishers will do well to bear 
this in mind ; our artists and prose authors 
also are welcome to the hint. Let them 
handle the matter of fact prettily and 
daintily, and we cannot have too much of 
the comic, a laugh being healthful. 

And. an almighty Poet looks down upon 
all this, and He sees His largesss of beauty to 
the children of this generation wasted. 
Those who mourn are not lamented with, 
those who pipe attract no dancers. And 
He sees those whom He ordained priests 
and priestesses of the people, men-pleasers, 
and in as much confusion as was the un- 
faithful prophet when he desired to take 





up his parable from the mouth of a prince 
with a bribe. Drinking in the spirit of the 
times, they forego the better inspiration with 
which independently of Revelation, He 
baptized His prophets and His seers, and 
their defence is that they must forego it or 
be dumb, But let us not be faithless or 
discouraged ; let us not assume that the 
golden age of poetry and art is past. The 
new Jerusalem is not yet hung in the 
heavens, or the high mission of genius 
fully understood and accomplished. The 
kinship of soul existing between painter 
and poet was more intelligently recognised 
in the early and medizeval ages than in the 
present: Still there are points where they 
meet, touch, and embrace in their own ideal 
as twin sisters, and not as strangers; times 
when their primary individuality is merged, 
and they become associated, like an air in 
music, with the words whereto it is sung ; 
or their separate beauties mingle and make 
new combinations, like the opposite colours 
in a kaleidoscope. 

Yet practically we have divorced those 
whom our fathers married at the high altar of 
religion, and the voice of the people is to 
keep them apart. They prefer humour to 
idealism, style to imagination, coquetry and 
fancy to conception, and the infantile pre- 
ference is freely pandered to. The Titian, 
the Raffaelle, the Carracci of to-day must 
owe nothing|to a Dante or a Petrarch whose 
“sound ” long since “ went forth.” 

We go fast with our railroads and our 
steamboats. We live so fast that we hardly 
know we live, and few if any of us are able 
to keep out of the rush; we fear to be 
trampled upon if we do. 

As a natural consequence we early leave 
our youth behind us. | 

Premature grey hairs and deepening lines 
are not the only tokens that the vivid 
emotions of youth, its noble aspirations, its 
intense realization of the present and joyous 
but fluttering anticipations of the future, 
are soon lost in sordid ambition, eaten out 
of us by the cark of care, if indeed we have 
ever been allowed to indulge in these old- 
world emotions. 

Yet no page of poetry has been torn from 
the manuscripts of God. Nature makes 
still to us the same revelation of the purpose 
concerning us hid in the Eternal Mind, that 
while we learn from the lilies of the field 
how God takes care of the least, we should 
consider the glory in which He arrays them. 

Still may we find in wilderness track the 
bush that burns, while many a dark stretch 
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of moorland is illumined with living gorse, 
that looks as if it had been let fall by 
Prometheus when he stole fire from the 
celestial altars. 

“The sun knoweth the time of his going 


down,” and with what pomp does he still 
repeat the ceremony! We may watch him 
print his last kiss on the cheek of 


Ocean rippling with smiles, and from the 
crimson curtains he draws around him 
imagine what may be the drapery of the 
walls of the many mansions in the spirit 
land beyond it. And if our eyes are wake- 
ful his rising again shall be celebrated with 
equal pomp, while Morning walks through 
the long milky aisles of the heavens, and 
one by one puts out the torches that have 
illumined the temple at night, and the 
lady Moon takes a last look at her fair 
face in the mirror of the western wave. 

Was it for nothing that the awful gloom 
of Sinai was chosen for the enunciation of 
law? Is it for nothing that to-day the 
trees whisper to us, as if an Oread’s heart 
were yet alive in them, and the valleys 
smile ? 

Was it for quiet only that our Saviour 
sought the shores of Galilee, and the cool 
green shades of Olivet? And when in 
view of the temple and in company with 
His disciples, did the call on His attention, 
“Master, see what manner of stones and 
what buildings are here!” refer only to 
their massiveness, or to the appeal that they 
made to the inherent love of beauty, in the 
exquisite finish of their workmanship, in the 
design into which they were inwrought, and 
in their marvellous purity touched with the 
rays caught from the fringes of light on the 
blue curtain of the heavens ? 

Our own hearts must make answer, and 
then if we can pride ourselves on turning a 
deaf ear to the “still small voice” that 
speaks through the archetypal, that through 
the earthly reminds of the symbolled 
heavenly, let us continue to chide the listen- 
ing ears that have strained to hear that 
voice, and having caught even its far-off 
utterances, the souls, that have longed to 
put on the singing robe and take a place in 
God's cathedral choir. 

It is not that the world has grown old that 
we are so unemotional. The world is ever 
rejuvenescent. She is as beautiful now as 
she was when she rose from the Deluge of 
her purification, and God’s bow in the 
heavens greeted her tear-cleansed eyes. 
The snows of all these winters have not 
benumbed her heart ; nay, the warmth of it 
VOL, XIL 


has melted them all off, as the warmth of 
ours ought to melt off the little cares that 


accumulate into mountain loads. And why 
are we so old? Do we really come into the 
world full-grown in every respect but in 
stature? Are we not, after all, as young on 
our advent as the first children that were 
ever born into it? Yes, but we have not so 
much soul-room, and we get too soon at the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, and the 
path we have to tread is more difficult, 
because of the multitude of the footprints 
we look at, considering where to put our 
own. So the so-called advance in society 
answers to the description given in Words- 
worth’s grand “ Ode to Immortality,”— 


‘* Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy ; 
But he beholds the light and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy. 
The youth, who daily further from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


We want to hail anew this dayspring from 
on high, but where would we have it leave 
its lingering spell if not within ourselves ? 

There are some persons, not a few, who will 
tell us that it is not to the soul of poetry they 
object, it is to the form. The central idea 
of the carefully rounded Italian sonnet may 
be well enough, without being entangled 
like a fly in a mesh of skilfully woven lines. 
‘‘ Beauty, when unadorned, adorns the most,” 
&c. Give it to them in plain prose, and 
they will gladly make it their own. Or else 
it is maintained that the trammels of crea- 
tive genius should be lighter than they are. 
The artist in words should not be bound 
by so many conditions, lest he lose his 
inspiration in the consideration of the 
mechanism of the vehicle. A cadence as 
little pronounced as that of the grand old 
Hebrew poetry, a melody as elastic as that 
of the Gregorian chant, is what they would 
prescribe for the future Minnesinger. 

The wild harp of Ossian would be the 
instrument of their choice if swept by a 
modern hand. We should like such an in- 
strument to have its place in the orchestra 
of the poets, we will admit. From Mrs. 
Barbauld’s “ Songs for Infant Minds,” up to 
the closing chapter of the book of the pro- 
phet Habakkuk, we have abundant evidence 
of the grandeur of prose poetry, but not even 
a Walt Whitman can reconcile us to it as an 
exchange for the heroic and the lyrical. 
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It is well that the poets of science and of 
philosophy should spurn the trammels of 
verse, that prose should be the selected 
handmaid of a Tyndall, a Burke, a Cicero, 
and a Plato, Naturally would it be preferred 
by the last, who with other of the Greek 
philosophers was far in religious and moral 
conception in advance of the poets, and 
therefore took much exception to them ; but 
to forbid to lyrical souls the natural outflow, 
to insist on foregoing the music which they 
spontaneously set to their great thoughts, 
must be to do them grievous violence. They 
must suffer like Joan of Arc with the for- 
bidden armour full in view, and what is of 
more importance to the world, the beautiful 
burden of their song must suffer. It is a 
shallow objection that true emotion does 
not readily find its vent in numbers. We 
should say that it does not find its first ex- 
pression in them ; that its second should so 
find it is, from the constitution of the mind 
of the poet, inevitable. Shelley sings,— 


‘*Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong, 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


Longfellow beautifully illustrates the rela- 
tion between passion and poetry by the 
storm-winds that sweep over the Atlantic 
and disturb the seaweed :— 


‘* Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless main ; 
Till in sheltered coves, and reaches 
By sandy beaches, 
All have found repose again. 


** So when storms of wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 
Of the poet’s soul, ere long 
From each cave and rocky fastness, 
In its vastness, 
Floats some fragment of a song. 
* * * * 
“ Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart ; 
Till at length in books recorded, 
They, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart.” 


Mrs. Hemans makes this musical moan,— 


** My heart in chains is bleeding, 
And I dream of all things free ;” 


while Mrs. Browning, in her “ Vision of the 
Poets,” baptizes a child’s lips with the last 
words of his poet father,— 


‘« ¢Glory to God ! to God !’ he saith, 
‘ Knowledge by suffering entereth, 


We pause here, for we might furnish a 
multitudinous poetic endorsement of the 
theory that— 


‘* Our divinest pleasure with some pain is fraught, 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought.” 


We do not see why the laws of versifica- 
tion should be a greater trammel to the 
impulsive children of song, than the rules of 
perspective are to the artist, of proportion to 
the sculptor, of fugue and counterpoint to 
the musical composer. 

They check now and again, it is true, but 
the next moment they give rein. The 
winged steed and his rider are all the safer 
for the restraint, and may be reconciled to it 
by Goethe’s assurance that— 


‘* In der Beschriinkung zeigt sich erst der Meister, 
Und das Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit geben.” 


One of the greatest faults of our modern 
poets has been the nervous horror they have 
had of simplicity. 

They have strained at style till they have 
failed to be natural ; at mysticism, but have 
stopped short at obscurity. They have 
chosen as subjects for anxious imitation 
poets the most distinctly suz generis, and 
they have obtained as their reward a man- 
nerism that has betrayed their ambition. In 
the desire to be classical they have become 
pedantic. Poets whospeak in plain, nervous 
English have a far better chance of beating 
their “gift divine” into the drum of the 
ear of their toiling, moiling, suffering country- 
men. The would-be great poets that have 
succeeded Burns, Bloomfield, Cowper, Gold- 
smith, and the others we have named, have 
had some share in bringing their art into 
disfavour. But if called upon the platform 
and allowed to try your voices again, O 
much down-trodden, slighted class of poets, 
let your song flow on as musically and as 
carelessly as a brook set free from the frost 
by the spring, and do not let us have the 
anomaly of pure woman voices trying to 
sing bass. Let our sisters of the lyre rather 
emulate the tenderness and fidelity to the 
“sift given” of her who, on watching the 
flight of a skylark, sang,— 


‘* Upward and upward still, in pearly light 

The clouds are steeped, the vernal spirit sighs, 
With bliss in every wind, and crystal skies 

Woo thee, O bird, to thy celestial height. 

Bird, piercing heaven with music ! thy free flight 
Hath meaning for all bosoms ; most of all 

For those wherein the rapture and the might 

Of poesy lie deep, and strive, and burn 





And life is perfected by death.’ ” 


For their high place. O heirs of genius, learn 
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From the sky’s bird your way! No joy may fill 
Your hearts, no gift of holy strength be won 
To bless your songs, ye children of the sun, 
Save by th’ unswerving flight upward and up- 
ward still |” 


But why quote this sonnet? Truly, to 
advise the unfortunate heirs of genius now 
is to taunt because of the silence that is 
imposed upon them. When Felicia Hemans 
winged her flight higher than the skylark— 
so high that she never came back to earth 
again,—Miss Jewsbury, L. E. L., Johanna 
Baillie, and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, all 
laid their wreath upon her coffin lid. 

Eliza Cook has since been the poet of the 
green lanes and the homely fireside, and the 
Corn Law rhymer was truly a poet of the 
people. 

Byron, Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, Southey, 
all found an audience, and could be heard in 
turn, while Wordsworth took his place more 
grandly as high priest of Nature than as 
laureate, and alluding to the brotherhood 
in which he found himself, said,— 


**A glorious time, 
A happy time was that ; triumphant looks 
Were then the common language of all eyes, 
As if awaked from sleep, the nations hailed 
Their great expectancy.” 


Kirke White, of whom certain critics speak 
sneeringly now, as if he were but a foolish 
bird to run his breast against the thorn, was 
held after his early death in equa! regard for 
the beauty of his life and of his song, while 
the scornful curl on Byron’s lip quivered 
into tenderness as he paid this tribute to 
his memory .— 


‘** ’Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 
And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low. 
So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warmed his 

nest 

Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 


There is a great deal of flippancy in the 
allusions made in these days to the minor 
poets, and in the criticism of new books of 
song. 

Just as it was fashionable, once upon a 
time, to make Gower a foil for Chaucer, and 
refuse him any distinctive merit, so must we 
systematically insist on regarding one poet 
as an Aaron’s rod, besides which no other 
can flower, or even enjoy an independent 


existence. 
excusable 
history, it 


Surely, if to do so had been 
in any period of the world’s 
must have been in the time of 
England’s great dramatist; but no, every 
note of the universal singer's awoke a 
thousand echoes. Ben Jonson, Fletcher, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Raleigh, Marlow, Drum- 
mond, Donne, Lylly, Herrick, Carew, 
and Quarles. were all influential in the 
chorus, and poetry was polyglot. We listen 
now with no envious pulses to the swell and 
the ‘dying fall” of our grand organ. We 
feel its music steal upon us as dreamily and 
as trancefully as a twilight, filled by one of 
Beethoven’s sonatas, and sometimes it rushes 
over us with strong magnetic waves of in- 
spiration that make us shiver; but still we 
ask, why these prolonged pauses? Is there 
to be no chorus? How do the children of 
this generation contrast with those of fifty 
years ago! It is said that when news of 
Byron’s death came to England, even coal- 
heavers in the street looked into each other’s 
face with tears, and asked simultaneously, 
“Do you know Lord Byron’s dead?” The 
living fame of this poet was tremendous. 

In purity and elevation of soul Byron 
cannot be compared with Tennyson, but he 
laid hold of the people. He took them with 
him, if the links of the chain by which he 
drew them were none of the holiest. He 
made them feel with him strongly, but it was, 
alas! through the lower nature. 

The present laureate is the idol of the 
nobility, and of the scholarly poetic mind, 
but to the masses he is an abstraction. We 
cannot be said to have a poet of the people. 
Neither Matthew Arnold, nor Swinburne, 
nor Robert Buchanan, nor Jean Ingelow is 
familiar to them as were Thomas Hood and 
Eliza Cook. And they caught the Dantesque 
glooms and lurid lights of “ The Purgatory of 
Suicides,’ when the most learned poem 
issued since the publication of “ Paradise 
Lost,” emerged on the literary horizon from 
a cloud of “ exceeding blackness.” 

It is hard on the poets we have named 
that their audience, if fit, should be so few. 
They deserve a wider homage, yet among 
this unappreciative public, absorbed in the 
worship of the “golden calf,” are many 
singers doomed to a penitentiary of silence. 
Can they wonder? Dare they complain, 
when that delicious warbler Charles Tenny- 
son Turner has had to yield so much of his 
just guerdon to his illustrious brother, who, 
we can imagine, has suffered many a heart- 
ache because he might not divide the 





homage ; and when Tom Hood has been 
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allowed to go down to the grave with a sob 
in his throat over the cap and bells he was 
compelled to wear as dutifully as if it were 
a legacy from the father he was evermore 
accused of imitating ? 

We might have said more of the poets of 
to-day, but we have forborne, because what 
we have said of the unknown applies in some 


degree to them. Their books have but a! 


small circulation, they are not appreciated to 
the full. If all the stones given for bread to 
these musicians of thought were put together, 
they would, we believe, equal the number 
thrown at the numerous transgressors of the 
law of Moses ; and if all the scorpions over 
which they have had to close their hands 
firmly and make no sign were sent abroad 
among their censors, the fortitude of their 
silence might be a little better appreciated 
than it is. 

The only medium by which they can hope 
to make themselves known is the columns of 
a popular magazine, yet to the new literary 
candidate how difficult is it to force an 
entrance! Years pass in profitless waiting, in 
hopes raised only to be disappointed. Poetry 
has become a drug in the market is the 
verdict of publishers and editors, and it is 
a drug that they get ad nauseam, for the 
poetasters, alas! “‘cannot be counted for 
multitude.” 

We cannot wonder that in the fatigue of 
so inuch reading, the confusion of ideas that 
the perpetual following up of shifting objects 
occasions, they do very often accept the 
commonplace, and pass over much that is of 
great intrinsic value. 

We have heard of a reviewer who, staying 
at a country house, was charmed with a little 
volume of poems he found in his room. On 
speaking of it he found that his host and 
hostess were personally acquainted with the 
author, and they told him that she had been 
deeply wounded by the savage treatment her 
literary venture had received in a certain 
paper. A flash of recollection recalled him 
to the fact that he had dipped into.that very 
book, and written the damning critique. 

The case is quite supposable, and often 
without doubt finds its parallel. We think 


that, considering the mighty influence maga- 
zine literature wields over the mind of the| 
age, it is a pity that editors do not, as a rule, 
afford a better field to poetry deserving of 


the name. We know of one or two that have 
been warm in the encouragement of it, and 
their pages have been enriched and the tone 
elevated by the element thus freely intro- 
duced. 

Well, we may still hope for a Renaissance 
period in this as in other good things, and 
whenever it dawns upon the world we trust 
that Religion may be its task mistress and Art 
its fellow-worker. 

And to ail who nurse a spark of the Pro- 
methean fire, at which they hope the torch 
from many hearts may be lighted, and to all 
who work with chisel and with brush, we 
would appeal to keep for the world yet bright 
mementoes of the “heaven that lay around it 
in its infancy.”’ 

We have all been turned out of Eden, but 
not the flaming sword guards the way back 
thither, it is the golden calf binds us to the 
wilderness. 

Much remains to be done for our eman- 
cipation, and we appeal to those who feel 
within them the stirrings of something more 
forceful than mere talent to do it. If we 
seem to speak with authority it is because 
we are in earnest. We want you, O ye 
children of kindling brain and heart, to look 
back and look forward, at the age as it isand 
as it might be, and we want you to realize the 
importance of your mission. Will you be 
men-pleasers or men-trainers? Will you bury 
in a napkin whatever you may have of the 
high and esthetic within you because you 
fear its requital, or will you rather trade with 
it, content to accept a failure more glorious 
than the success gained for world-work ? 

We would quote again from the “Vision of 
the Poets,” and pray that the spirit of con- 
secration contained in the lines may be 
yours ere it has to be won through tears, so 
that as the sun sinks in the west, and the 
chambers of imagery become darkened and 
void, and the trembling hand forgets its 
cunning, you too, going into the presence of 
God, may be able to say, albeit the spiritual 
ear is opening to the celestial harmonies,— 





‘“‘T laid my soul before Thy feet, 
That images of pure and sweet 
Might walk to other men on it. 


““T was content to feel the step 
Of each pure image : let those keep 
To mandragore who care to sleep. 
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M. HYACINTHE LOYSON. 








HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


M. HYACINTHE LOYSON : 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER SECOND. 


Ir we mark the points which had brought}To me who am the least of Christians, in 
Father Hyacinthe under censure, we shall | those spiritual visions which are ever vouch- 
see how his history so far is but an|safed to longing souls, the Lord hath spoken. 
episode in the great struggle between Liberal|He hath placed in my hands these two 
Catholicism and Ultramontanism : the first) sundered and withered branches, —Rome and 
striving to bring the Roman Catholic Church | the children of Israel who follow her; the 
into sympathy with the humanitarian aspira-|Churches of the Reformation and the 
tions of the nineteenth century ; the second | nations that are with them. And 
to dissever it completely from them, and | while I gaze upon that trunk so bare and 
through its hold on the religious feelings of | mutilated, even now I seem to see the 
the people to crush these aspirations out} brilliant blossom and the savoury fruit. 
of existence. “¢ One God, one faith, one baptism.’ 

His first crime was speaking of the revolu-) “‘ And there shall be one flock and one 
tion of 1789 as a necessity ; his second in| | shepherd.’ ” 
denouncing Pharisaism in the Church ; his | When the Franco-German war broke out 
third in admitting that there were Catholics | Brother Hyacinthe returned to his stricken 
who mourned the loss of the Inquisition and {country, and was shut up in Paris during the 
the dragonnades ; his fourth in speaking of | siege. 
the old political organization of Catholicism! In 1872 he came to England, and received 
as tumbling over in blood and mire; the|acordial welcome from some of the bishops 
fifth in quoting the Pope as a quondam friend | of the Anglican Church and other dis- 
of Italian unity ; and the last in joining |tinguished people. While in this country 
Protestantism and Judaism with Catholicism | ‘he took the most important step in his 
as the only religions capable of existing in | life, one probably of far greater moment 
connection with civilization. ito Christendom, and especially to France, 

That he should have preferred to expose | | than his perseverance as Carmelite friar, or 
himself to such heavy censures and penalties | \the continuance of his conferences at Notre 
rather than take advantage of the ecclesiasti- | Dame. He entered, as the English Prayer- 
cal law which provided for secularization, and | book so well puts it, into “the holy estate of 
that, in spite of so solemn and determined an | | matrimony.” 
excommunication, he should continue to call} M. Hyacinthe- Loyson’s wife was an 
himself Brother Hyacinthe, was, it would seem, | American lady, the descendant of an old 
a protest on his part, against the injustice of | English family. She was a few years hisjunior, 
his treatment, and a declaration that he con-|and a widow with one son, her maiden name 
sidered his excommunication null and void | being Emile Jane Butterfield. Her father 

In November of the same year, after his|was an American merchant, and her brother 
arrival in the United States, writing to ajan American historian, and she herself, is 
Protestant minister at Brooklyn, he says, ‘I | said to be talented as a poet, a sculptor, and 
remain faithful to my church. a painter. Though a Protestant by educa- 
On the other hand, I have never deemed tion, she had embraced Catholicism, The 








that the Christian communions separated 
from Rome were disinherited of the Holy 
Ghost, and without a part in the immense 
work of the preparation of the kingdom of 
God. In my intercourse with some of the 
most pious and learned of their members, I 
have experienced, in the depths of the soul | 
where illusion is impossible, the unutterable 
blessing of the communion of saints. 
Whatever divides us externally in space and 
time vanishes like a dream before that 
which unites us within,—the grace of the 
same God, the blood of the same Christ, 
the hopes of the same eternity. . . . 








religious benediction on the marriage was 
given by a Roman Catholic priest, while the 
legal and public ceremonial took place at the 


| office of the Registrar for the district of Mary- 


lebone, September 3rd, 1872. Amongst the 
company present were the Dean of West- 
minster and his wife, Lady Augusta Stanley, 
also the Rev. Mr. Freemantle, the rector 
of the parish. 

Those who only knew the ex-Carmelite 
through his public utterances might have 
foreshadowed such a fact as likely to occur 
sooner or later,—unless, indeed, afraid of his 


. | own convictions, he had entered on the bane- 
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ful work of striving to forget or even to 
crush them. For it must have been clear to 
all who heard his sermons with an open ear, 
or read his books with an open eye, that he 
was something more than a priest, an orator, 
or a publicist—something more than a poet 
even,—he was a man in the highest and 
fullest sense of the word. Not merely a 
Levite, or a priest like Aaron, who can 
speak well, but a man like David, capable of 
an enthusiasm for everything human. While 
his soul pants after God, so that in his 
simple honesty he dares to tell his general 
that though he is not one of the saints, he 
knows nevertheless that he has come of their 
stock ; he has a great human heart, capable of 
every affection—filial, conjugal, parental. 


Who that has read his discourses on 
“The Family,” delivered in Notre Dame, 
1866-7, can be surprised that the seer 


should not only prophesy, but give the 
world a sign? 

“Love,” he said in his discourse on Con- 
jugal Society, “this is the word which we 
must have courage to pronounce if we would 
express the essence of the conjugal relation, 
its inmost principle and law. I know well 
that this word is exposed to the sneers of 
scepticism, which knows no greater chimera 
—next to God—than Jove. I know, too— 
O wretched, miserable fact !—that it wakens 
involuntarily in the mind the recollection of 
numberless abuses and unequalled desecra- 
tions. But what matter the abuses? What 
matters the shame of the sinner? Thank 
God, my heart has remained pure, my reason 
has continued sound; and preacher of the 
gospel as I am, teacher of the understand- 
ing and heart of man, it is my right, my duty, 
to speak of love. Yes, love. And if our 
morals are going to ruin, the basis of the 
family is undermined; if domestic society 
leans and totters like a ruined edifice, it is 
because men have forgotten to put love at 
the foundation of the house,—the love of two 
beings who love each other in honour, in 
respect, in holiness. 

“Let me open my old Bible. I am a 
Bible man, and I do not blush to declare it 
before this generation. I open the book at 
the first page. It is an unstained page, for 
sin had not yet existed—a page all filled 
with love and conjugal society. . I 
turn to it again, on that first day ‘of the 
world, when God founded the marriage 
state. It is the first day of the world 
of mankind. . . Lo! man comes 
forth the latest born of this long series 
of beings which is summed up in himself, 








and over whom he holds imperial sway. 

Hy I know not whether upon 
that serene majestic brow of Adam there 
came the shadow of a cloud; or whether 
from some inner recess of his heart, unknown 
to himself, there was breathed a complaint. 
I know only that God spake these words 
in a mystery,—‘ It is not good that the man 
should be alone.’ A strange thing. God, 
so well pleased hitherto; God, who had 
gloried in each of His works, and had said, 
‘It is good ;’ God, who had gloried in the 
completed whole, and had said, ‘ Behold, it 
is very good ;’ now, in the presence of His 
masterpiece, ‘like an artist who has failed to 
reproduce his ideal, turns away and says, 
‘It is not good! It is not good that man 
should be alone!’ , 

“ Bending over the form of Adam, the Lord 
pierces his side. Adam had fallen into no 
common sleep, but into a trance, the first 
and sublimest of prophetic trances. He was 
to be not merely passive, but conscious and 
active, consenting inwardly in the light of 
prophecy, to that which was wrought upon 
him from without. 

“Andwhen Adam awoke, he no longer 
spoke, he sang. His lips unclosed in grace 
and sanctitity, and from his heart came forth 
the words,— 


‘ Now is this bone of my bones, 

And flesh of my flesh, 

And woman shall she be called, 

For she was taken out of man. 

Therefore shall man leave father and mother 
And cleave unto his wife, 

And they twain shall be one flesh.’ 


“Thus speaks the Bible, that ancient 
book of ancient wisdom, that virgin page, 
which tells me nothing of mother, everything 
of wife. Man is suffering, or about to suffer, 
from loneliness. God creates for him 
society, and best of all, conjugal society. 
There is no reference to anything else in 
the sacred narrative. It is not till after the 
fall that the woman receives a distinctive 
name,—‘ Eve, the mother of all living.’ 
Hitherto she was called by the one name 
common to the pair, which indicated the 
perfect unity which love creates between a 
true husband and a true wife. He called 
their name Adam, in the day when they 
were created. Jesus has rebuked 
the corruptions of love, but He has not re- 
buked love; He has not despaired of love 
nor of conjugal society. Far from that, He 
has taken it into those hands of His, hands 
that were lacerated on the cross and bathed 
with the blood of redemption ; and of that 
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love so long desecrated He has constituted; ‘‘ We are about to part to-day for another 
one of the sacraments of the Church, one of| year, and we can nowhere better take leave 
the seven columns which bear up the spiritual | of each other than here. You are going 
world. ‘This is a great sacrament,’ says/ back to this abode of earthly happiness. I 
St. Paul; ‘but I speak concerning Christ}am going to seclude myself in that abode 
and the church.’ The love of|of self-denial and heavenly happiness, the 
husband and wife, in itself so great and cloister.” 
holy, has become the symbol and the image} __It is true he goes on to say, “ The cloister 
of the love of Christ and His Church.|and the family are not foes—they are not 
Jesus has loved the race of man ; the Word | even strangers;” but it is like his praise of 
of God drew near to us, not as father to| virginity, the sincere faith of his mind but 
child, not as friend to friend, but as husband | not of his heart, destined to prove for him 
to wife. . . The oneness of God's | one of those “ youthful illusions ” of which he 
love with our souls, the oneness of God’s | speaks in his letter in which he withdraws 
love with the nations—with all humanity, —| from the monastic life. 
God descending to the bosom of the im-| On the roth of October, 1873, M. Hya- 
maculate Virgin, and there espousing human | cinthe-Loyson had the joy of realizing the 
nature, my blood and my flesh ; God, the| perfect Trinity of married life. A son was 
unviolated and glorious spouse, lifted up| born to him, who he named Paul Emmanuel. 
upon the bloody and fruit-bearing branches | M. Hyacinthe-Loyson may yet be destined 
of the cross, and there espousing all genera-| to play an important part in Catholic reform, 
tions regenerated by Him in His sacrifice ;| but one thing is certain, he must ever be 
this is the Zyfe of Christian marriage.” regarded as one of the prophets and con- 
Nay, to such a point does he exalt the} fessors of humanitarian Christianity. The 
estate of matrimony that he, a priest and a| spirit, the doctrine, the work of Jesus Christ 
monk, standing in the pulpit of Notre Dame, | are the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
said, “Marriage is the true priesthood of|In each successive age they appeal to men 
natural religion. I even suspect that had it} in the forms of the age, they seize upon the 
not been for the sin of our first father, it | truth most peculiar to the age, and give it life 





would have been the only priesthood.” | 

Remembering, doubtless, the dear home of | 

which he had written,— 

“* Cette retraite avait pour moi les plus grand charmes: 
En y pensant, parfois, je verse quelques larmes : 
Je la pourrais, je crois, dessiner traits pour traits, 
Mais sans faire connaitre hélas! ces doux attraits,””— 

he said :— 

‘“‘ There comes an hour when man aspires, by 

ali that is noblest and deepest in his nature, 

for something settled—something which will 
fix the movements of his mind without con- 
fining them, which will settle and make them 

fruitful. Somewhere or other he seeks a 

corner of the earth for himself; there he 

builds his dwelling ; and hollowing out a fire- 
side in the thickness of the wall, he lays 
together bricks and stones in a cement 
which will defy the centuries! And then, his 
work finished, he seats himself beside it. 

He peoples it in imagination with a joyous 

group—the future companions of his life, the 

children that are to be.” 

Ah! how touching it must have been for 
those who regarded him as something more 
than a great Christian artist, improvising in 
glowing, earnest voice, and with words 
rhythmical and melodious, a grand poem 
on the domestic affections, to hear him say 
as he opened the last canto,— 











and intensity. 

All the great ideas of this century have been 
humanitarian, the spiritual truths its most 
powerful teachers have enforced being that 
“ man is made in the image of God,” and that 
“man is the temple of God.” From these 
truths M. Hyacinthe-Loyson has not shrunk, 
but accepting them with all his heart, he has 
striven to bring Roman Catholicism into 
harmony with them. In this he has failed 
utterly, but only to find that he has been 
successful in a more Catholic work, that of 
helping to show that these truths, which are 
the soul of all the hopes and aspirations of 
the nineteenth century, are most Christian, 
and can only become potential in connection 
with the spirit, the doctrine, and the work of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

When he entered the Carmelite monastery, 
literally obedient to his Master’s words, 
making renunciation of all things, he had 
the promise that he should receive them all 
back again, with persecutions. This he has 
realized ; he has obtained priceless love of 
human hearts, but with it the cruellest of 
persecutions. No. one but those who will 
take the trouble to buy ordinary French 
newspapers, such especially as address them- 
selves to the less serious, but will find the 
home of M. Loyson the subject of the 
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grossest, the most abominable, the most, Catholic doctrine and practice. If it were 
atrocious attacks. We know how Cardinal|/a question of mere personal honour, M. 
Guibert addressed him only two or three} Hyacinthe-Loyson could afford to smile at 
months ago. We are not surprised tojhis detractors, conscious of the esteem of 
find that there are Protestants who, blinded!the noblest minds in Europe. In 1876 he 
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by the same Pharisaical spirit of formalism ; was in England, and delivered a lecture in 
and fashion, denounce him, some from a|St. James’s Hali, the greatest of English 
High Church point of view, as a revolter/Churchmen, the great living representative 
against ecclesiastical authority ; some fromjof the Anglo-Saxon race, Mr. Gladstone, 
an evangelical point of view, as a teacher of | being in the chair. 
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- § In 1872 he was invited to become curé of| of my child, I may be reconciled to him.” 
f. the Old Catholics in Geneva. While in this} On another occasion, speaking in the Sa//e 
at 


position he suffered both from detraction and | de /a Reformation at Geneva, he thus de- 
opposition. Having retained some pic-|fined his position, and announced the spirit 
tures and other adornments in the place of|in which he would meet his foes :—‘‘The 
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THE GALLICAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, RUR ROCHECHOUART, PARIS. 
M. Hyacinthe-Loyson giving the cup to the laity. 
From an original drawing by M. Leroux. 


worship, a Geneva paper, Za Paérie, cried | Roman Church,” he said, “what have I to 
out that he was going back to Rome. M. | expect from her, humanly speaking? A 
Hyacinthe-Loyson said in one of his| prison in a convent of Trappists, there to do 
public speeches, when the Pope denies| penance for crimes of which my conscience 
his own infallibility and blesses the cradle/is guiltless.) The Roman Church, the 
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thunderbolt of her excommunication has 
fallen on my head, the mire of her 
journalists is at my feet, I am the apostate 
monk,—the schismatical, the heretical, and, 
what is worse, the married priest. And, 
nevertheless, I am faithful to her : I cling in 
spite of her to the hem of her garments, and 
if I can no longer believe in her future, I 
still believe in her past. I love Rome as St. 
Paul loved Jerusalem.” 

“ Strength is not on the side of him who 
curses, but of him who blesses. Strength 
does not lie in a negation, but in affirmation ; 
not in disunion, but in union, or, at least, in 
the nearest approach to it. Woe to him who 
disperses the stones of the sanctuary, which 
should be reconstructed. Recollect this, my 
brethren, victory will be with him who is 
smallest in hate and strongest in love.” 

It would appear, however, that this was not 
at all the spirit in which the party which had 
invited him to Geneva was disposed to re- 
gard the Roman Church. M. Hyacinthe- 
Loyson evidently considered that they had 
failed in their engagements with him; and 
after having been recognised for a twelve- 
month by the State as their pastor, he 
resigned, 

In 4877 M. Hyacinthe-Loyson was dragged 
into a lawsuit in which, to use the language 
of its historian, ‘ he lost the suitbut gained his 
cause,”’ Montalembert; who towards the close 
of his life discovered how completely he had 
beewthe dupe of Ultramontanism, had in 1869 
written an article on the Spanish Revolution, 
showing that the decay of Spain had arisen 
not from her Catholicism, but from the 
theocratic doctrines of the Jesuits. It was a 
protest against the modern creed of Ultra- 
montanism and a plea for liberty of con- 
sciences The Correspondent, the old organ of 
Liberal,Catholicism, had not the courage to 
print itjand Montalembert handed it over to 
Fathers Hyacinthe with a request that he 
would .see it published after: his death. 
Montalembert was near his end, and although’ 
he blamed Hyacinthe for his rupture with 
the «Church, so that. he © withdrew’ his 
name as- executorto’ his will, he-remained 
attached to him-as a friend, and never with- 
drew his request about the article. 

The thorough originality and immense 
importance of the position M. Hyacinthe- 
Loyson has taken may be measured by the 
difficulties he has encountered, and the 
efforts that have been made to prevent his 
having a hearing in Paris. When, in 1876, a 
Republican majority in the Legislative 
Assembly put power into the hands of a 





Liberal ministry, M. Hyacinthe-Loyson made 
application to be permitted to preach. 
Though this was freely accorded under the 
previous Anti-Republican ministries to Mr. 
McAIl, a Protestant and a foreigner, the 
Liberal ministry of M. de Marcére, after a 
long delay, refused permission, grounding 
the refusal on an old imperial decree of 1808, 
which they had raked up for the purpose. 
Even Jules Simon, whose very name was 
identified with the most thorough liberty of 
conscience, did not dare when in office to 
permit M. Hyacinthe-Loyson to address Paris 
as a minister of the gospel, but would only 
consent to some conferences on moral 
subjects. The fact is, liberty of worship has 
never been, and is not, we believe, yet, an 
absolute right in France; but while Romanists 
no longer make efforts in high places to 
prevent Protestant preaching, they made the 
moststrenuous efforts to prevent M. Hyacinthe- 
Loyson from even opening his mouth in Paris. 
To avert this calamity the Archbishop used 
his influence with the Marshal, but it was of 
no use, as to give lectures on mere ethics did 
not need Government authorization at all. 
These three conferences were accordingly 
delivered on April 15th and 22nd, 1877, and 
of course theattempt to suppress them became 
an element in their success. The great Winter 
Circus in which they were given was crowded. 
The subject was “ The Present Moral Crisis.” 
When M. Hyacinthe-Loyson chose his 
subject he could not have supposed that 
France was on the eve of one of the most 
important moral as well as political crises that 
even she has passed through. Within a 
month after his appearance in the Winter 
Circus commenced that passage in her history 
which proved so conclusively to the whole 
nation and to Europe how low was the 
practical morality of the men who sought to 
destroy the “Republic in the interests of 
ecclesiastical ‘and -monarchical~ principles. 
They had*the ‘opportunity of showing how 
ready they were ‘to sacrifice justice and 
honesty, and to use everyand any means that 
they might secure’ the triumph of their party, 
the® party..of their-common jinterests rather 
than oftheir principles. -For the Duc de 
Broglie, the chief offender, had once been a 
distinguished member of the Liberal Catholic 
party, and had himself defended liberal 
principles, and had ended, like the more 
illustrious members of that school, in being 
made to subserve the designs of the Ultra- 
montane and Jesuit faction in France. 
Happily, by his tortuous policy the only 
Liberal Catholic who ever was trusted to lead 
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the combined hosts of despotism, ecclesias- 
tical and civil, more than ruined all the 
strength those hosts had absorbed out of the 
efforts, the sacrifices, the learning, and the 
virtue of the noble band of which he was so 
degenerate a member. The fate of the 
Liberal Catholic party in France should teach 
us that it is no more possible to read new 
thoughts into old institutions than to put new 
wine into old bottles. 

In being true to his own convictions M. 
Hyacinthe-Loyson escaped the fate of his 
companions, and so instead of going into 
disgrace with De Broglie and the enemies of 
the Republic, he now reaps the benefit of its 
triumph. Last June, in the same place as 
before, withoutany opposition, he gave a series 
of conferences on the burning question of 
Catholic reform. The audience, owing to the 
Sunday attractions of the Exposition, was 
smaller than it had been on the previous occa- 
sion, but the orations, in the opinion of so ex- 
cellent a‘ judge as Dr. de Pressensé, were 
clearer and more beautiful. The subjects 
were Catholicism and Natural Religion 
Liberal Catholicism, Dogmatic Catholicism, 
and Practical Catholicism. 

These lectures, recently published, are a 
defence of orthodox Christianity in the sense 
of the ancient creeds of the Church, of the 
principle of authority in matters of faith as 
resting in the universal and continual consent 
of the Church, of the most absolute liberty of 
conscience, of the election of bishops by the 
Christian people, of the government of the 
Church by these bishops, invested with divine 
authority conveyed to them from apostolic 
times by the laying on of hands. He repu- 
diates the authority of the Bishop of Rome, 
claiming for him only a primacy among the 
bishops, similar to that accorded in England 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and he 
desires that confessing his sins of usurpation 
he may return to the position he held in the 
early days of the Church. As tothe churches 
which reject episcopacy, he considers that 
they are not less part of the one Church, be- 
cause that church embraces a// who have 
been incorporated into Jesus Christ by 
baptism and profess to be His disciples, only 
they lose the benefits of its legitimate 
government. 

Although in effect a Profestant, M 
Hyacinthe-Loyson is a thorough Catholic. 
By his nature and his tendencies he is 
intensely conservative. There is nothing he 
holds in such horror as political and religious 
radicalism; he even goes the length of saying 
that he considers it more dangerous, more 





vile than Ultramontanism. In a lecture he 
delivered in Geneva in 1873, entitled Z’ U/- 
tramontanisme et La Révolution, he teaches 
that the Revolution in destroying the old 
order of things in the Gallican church, and 
setting up the worship of Reason, led to Ultra- 
montanism, and that Ultramontanism had 
made France still more corrupt. He is another 
instance of a man with an intense faith in the 
existence of a divine order in the universe, so 
intense that he cannot endure the manifesta- 
tion of a lawless spirit, driven by a blind 
bigotry and the idolatrous worship of the idea 
of an hour into open antagonism to the 
ruling forces around him. 

However, he now has a platform in Paris 
from which he can defend his views, while 
the stars in their courses fight against his foes. 

On Sunday afternoon, February 9th in the 
present year, he opened a church in the 
Rue Rochechouart, a street in the neighbour- 
hood of the Opera, for the celebration of 
public worship according to the primitive 
Gallican Liturgy. The building, we believe, 
was once a theatre, and called the Tertullia. 
In accordance with his episcopal principles 
he has placed himself under the oversight of 
Bishop Eden, the Primus of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church. In undertaking the charge 
the Bishop of Muray gave M. Hyacinthe- 
Loyson this key-note as to the spirit in which 
the work should be carried on :—“ Let us so 
conduct ourselves that we may one day look 
back without having to reproach ourselves 
in the Christian movement which we are 
inaugurating with a single malevolent expres- 
sion, or one in disaccord with the spirit of 
Him who, when He was cursed, answered not 
a word.” M. Loyson had not to wait long 
for an opportunity of acting on the spirit of 
this injunction. Having informed the Arch- 
bishop of Paris of his intentions, and having 
received in reply one of those inhuman letters 
which only men breathing the brutal atmo- 
sphere of the Middle Ages can write, M. 
Hyacinthe-Loyson gave the Cardinal an illus- 
tration of how a heretic and a man of the 
nineteenth century can fulfil the difficult 
word, ‘“ Whosoever shall smite thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 

If then with his character, his experience, 
his mental and oratorical gifts, and in such 
a spirit M. Hyacinthe-Loyson does not 
succeed in advancing the question of Roman 
Catholic reform, men will hardly fail to 
conclude that such a reform is impossible, 
and that ecclesiastical reform, if it comes at 
all, must be in some simpler, still more 
universal sense. BICHARD HEATH, 
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A TEA-TABLE IN 


ADAPTED AND 


MoTLEY crowds of men and women move 
hither and thither on the quays and along 
the Nevski Perspectiv in the city of marvel- 
lous contrasts, of glittering cupolas and 
reeking huts, lordly palaces and wretched 
hovels—St. Petersburg, in the month of 
May, 1811. 

It is three in the afternoon, the hour in| 
which the Emperor Alexander leaves the 


ST. PETERSBURG. 


CONDENSED, 


Was ita dream? The dark lashes of the 
young wife sunk beneath his gaze. 

Overcome with embarrassment, she did 
not once look up while the Emperor talked 
gaily to her duenna. The words seemed to 
come from a great distance. 

How long the conversation lasted she 
never knew. Only when she heard the short 
“ Adieu,” she glanced up bashfully and 





Winter Palace for his daily drive. 
The incessant whirl of vehicles does not | 
prevent the social standing of their owners | 
being recognised. This is indicated by the | 
number of horses attached to the equipage. 

The landau of a certain Madame S is | 
attracting general attention—not because of | 
the excessive corpulence of her coachmen, | 
nor the length of her horses’ manes, though | 
these are superlatively magnificent. Neither | 
is it the splendour of the carriage, nor her | 
own finely chiselled features, showing traces | 
of former beauty ; but when a young married | 
lady at her side raises her veil and looks 
round from under a large feathered hat, the 
cause of attraction is no longer a matter of 
surprise. 

Dark eyelashes shade deep blue eyes, 
which are alive with astonishment and 
delighted observation. The smiling mouth 
shows a set of small white teeth ; the finely 
rounded chin and bright cheeks are dimpled. 

The young lady appears to be listening 
with only half an ear to her chaperon’s 
explanations, so new and attractive are the | 
various objects borne on the wave of life. 

She leans over the side of the carriage, | 
intently watching the ever-changing multitude. | 

“ Bon jour, Madame, enchanté de vous voir.” 

The voice was a man’s, and came from the | 
other side of the coach. 

Immediately carriage and horses became | 
motionless as if changed to stone. 

The young lady turned to her companion 
with a look of astonishment. 

An officer in an open droski, and wearing | 
a plain military uniform, had pulled up| 
before Madame S——, but his piercing eyes | 
were fixed on the lady by her side. 

Emilie bowed involuntarily. 

“ Sire, je vous demande permission de vous 
presenter Madame Emilie L——, une jeune 
Allemande qui est arrivie de B dya 
quelques semaines.” 

Her chaperon was presenting her to the 
Emperor Alexander. 














received a chivalrous bow while the parting 
bells rang out. 

Horses and carriages to the right and left 
moved on as before, but all seemed changed. 

“Was it really the Emperor ?” she asked. 

“Yes, it is ovr Alexander. Did you think 
he was like that?” 

“No, quite different.” 

“ How quite different?” and a shade of 
displeasure passed over the face of the 
Emperor’s worshipful admirer. 

“IT did not know he was so handsome.” 
Madame S—— pressed her hand. 

“‘His mind is more perfect than his 
person ; other men are not to be mentioned 
in the same day. He isan angel of goodness 
and generosity, but his people do not know 
him. They are not worthy of him. How 
pale he turned when he spoke to you! I 
think I know the reason. It seemed to me 
when I first saw you that you were strikingly 
like a lady the Emperor was attached to, the 
beautiful Princess Alexia. Yes, the resem- 
blance is really remarkable between that 
Polish girl and my shy little German friend.” 

“Is the Emperor often to be met in the 
street without pomp or ceremony ?” asked 
Emilie, thoughtfully. 

‘‘ Every day at three o’clock he leaves the 
winter palace, mounts an open droski, or 
sledge, to which only one or two horses are 
attached, and drives along the street for an 
hour, smiling and bowing as he goes. He 
generally returns on foot by the Neva Quay. 
Dinner-hour at the palace is four o’clock, and 
the Emperor never keeps it waiting. Some- 
times he takes tea in the houses of those he 
wishes to honour. He enjoys conversing 
with ladies, and in consequence some have 
imagined him to be a “royal Don Juan.” 
But beauty does not attract him so much as 
a really feminine mind. Learned ladies 
with marks of ink on their fingers, and mis- 
quotations of Latin and Greek at their 
tongues’ ends, are his aversion. Graceful 
amiability is all he looks for, and the older 
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we grow the more respectful and attentive 
he becomes. 

“These are not characteristics of the gay 
cavalier of an unworthy type. In manner he 
is a pattern of perfect chivalry, if he only 
puts the question, ‘Comment-vous portez- 
vous ?’” 

Madame S—— ran on for some time in 
this strain, without being interrupted by her 
hearer. 

Passing the church of Madonna Kasan, 
that highly decorated imitation of St. Peter’s, 
in Rome, the carriage crossed a lofty granite 
bridge spanning the Neva, and _ rolling 
through spacious streets and squares on 
the other side of the river, stopped before a 
pretty dwelling-house in the “ Millionen 
Street,” which Emilie’s husband had hired 
for the term of his residence in St. Peters- 
burg. Here she took leave of her kind 
patroness, and running up to her husband’s 
room exclaimed, with childish exultation, 
“Oh, George, I have seen the Emperor !” 

George was partner in a large house of 
business, which had been for many years 
engaged in extensive commercial transactions 
with St. Petersburg, and was just now en- 
deavouring to obtain the assistance of the 
Emperor (who was known to favour every 
enterprise for extending the trade and in- 
dustry of Russia) to further a project for 
establishing lace and cloth-weaving in the 
country. 

The intelligent young man, provided with 
high testimonials, and possessed of a favour- 
able exterior, was well received by the rich 
Russian and German merchants, and en- 
couraged to hope for complete success, 
could he succeed in obtaining an audience 
of the Emperor. 

His own time was so completely occupied 
that he was glad to confide his beautiful 
young wife to one of the most esteemed 
ladies of his acquaintance, unconscious of 
the danger of leaving an extremely lovely 
girl, accustomed to the monotony of a small 
German town, in the exciting atmosphere 
of a great metropolis. 

The sudden transition from the quiet 
moonlight of private life to the glare of the 
imperial city was indeed bewildering. 

The strange ways of foreign men and 
manners, the bustle of the streets, and the 
noise of the saloons frightened her into 
becoming every day more retiring in her 
intercourse with those about her. 

Her beauty was admired in society, but 
she was thought neither piguante nor agree- 
able, and she soon began to long, amidst all 








that was delightful in St. Petersburg of those 
days, for the society of her dearly loved 
sister, her second self, as she called her 
sister Eliza. 

In the great city many things seemed cold 
to one accustomed to the warmth of German 


domestic life. Emilie felt lonely and ne- 
glected. Hers was one of those reserved 
natures which appear cold to strangers, 
while its real warmth and charm gladdens 
the life of a chosen few. 

The homage received by the proud young 
wife, who did not understand the art of 
coquetry, was never more than moderate, 
because she did not desire that it should be so. 

When away from her husband, she felt 
happiest alone with Madame S The 
elder lady’s bright and lively amiability, and 
the elegance and comfort by which she was 
surrounded, gratified her taste ; and Emilie’s 
fine contralto voice, which had been perfectly 
cultivated, attracted a succession of new 
acquaintances to her friend’s receptions. 

After hearing her German and Italian 
songs, a select circle would remain when the 
general company departed, and she yielded 
to solicitations in French, German, and 
Russian, from distinguished men and women 
to continue the entertainment. But Emilie 
spent many evenings quite alone with her 
kind patroness, and these were to her the 
pleasantest. 

Two days after the notable drive through 
the streets of St. Petersburg with which we 
opened our sketch, she received a note from 
Madame S——, asking her to tea, and begging 
her to favour her by coming in a morning 
dress. At the hour prescribed, namely, 
nine in the evening, Emilie entered the 
boudoir, a small apartment, reserved for a 
favoured few, draped with silk curtains, and 
adorned with bronzes, alabaster vases, and 
mosaics of rare workmanship. 

Copies from Titian and Guido adorned the 
walls, and dark red drapery hung over a door 
which separated this retreat from a small 
music-room. 

Madame S ran to meet her young 
friend, and embraced her with effusion. 
“ How becoming that brown dress is, and the 
blue ribbon for the hair! Your eyes, too, are 
brighter than ever ! ” 

“T have just received a long letter from 
my sister. If you did but know Aer, you 
would not think much of me; no one else is 
spoken to when she is near,” said Emilie as 
she took her place at the tea-table, smiling 
proudly. 

The unusual splendours of the tea equipege 
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astonished her. “This is quite princely,” 
she exclaimed ; “ what a grand silver urn ! 
May I make tea? I always do at home.” 

“Why not? if you like. It isa pleasure 
to be served by such hands as yours.” 

“Small hands have been in our family for 
generations. My sister’s are much prettier 
than mine.” 

Madame S—-— laughed. “I have taken it 
into my head,” she said, “ that your sister is 
a femme-savante, and I must confess that I 
share the Emperor’s antipathy to such ladies.” 

“No, no. My sister is only aj 

At this moment a servant threw open the 
door and announced the approach of “ his 
Majesty the Emperor.” 

Madame S—— rose without paying any 
attention to the little exclamation of surprise 
that broke from her young friend, and hastened 
to receive her august visitor, only turning 
round when she reached the door to say, 
“Remain natural and quiet, my darling. The 
Emperor comes generally to see me on Satur- 
day, when he is only a simple gentleman, and 
we are only two agreeable women.” 

The younger lady was speechless, her blue 
eyes were riveted on the door by which he 
was to enter, while the boiling water streamed 
from the urn over the little hands. 

A quiver of pain, then a successful attempt 
to avoid disturbance, voices and steps were 
heard approaching. 

Alexander the First entered with the lady 
of the house. Emilie bowed low when 
Madame presented her to the Emperor. 

He addressed a few words to the young 
lady in French, and took his piace at the tea- 
table opposite to her. 

After a few minutes a most unrestrained 
conversation “ @ ¢vois”” was in full flow. 

Madame S spoke French fluently and 
with much tact and vivacity. Alexander’s 
conversational powers were unrivalled. 

Emilie began to breathe freely. She did 
not herself understand how all bashfulness 
was put to flight while those clear eyes were 
fixed on her with melancholy pleasure. 

“Some engrossing speculation occupies 
him,” she thought, and all trace of bashful- 
ness disappeared. Her French, spoken with 
tolerable ease, and the maiveté with which 
she inserted a few German words to help the 
sense, amused the Emperor. His merry smile 
made her forget the pain of her burnt hand. 

Whether an involuntary motion, or the 
peculiar manner in which the injured member 
was kept out of sight betrayed her secret 
(notwithstanding the calm endurance with 








certain it is that Alexander’s attention was at 
length drawn to it, and Emilie was obliged to 
make confession. The burnt hand was then 
subjected to close and delicate examination. 
The injury was sufficient to have caused 
considerable pain. 

The Emperor was delighted with the forti- 
tude she had evinced. ‘Soldiers often receive 
decorations for less endurance,” he said ; 
then added, “I am sorry not to have one to 
bestow ‘ pour une telle bravoure,’ but you must 
allow me to apply the first bandage. In an 
instant fine linen and cooling essences were 
forthcoming. 

Alexander himself laid on the compress, 
and applied the bandage as deftly as a 
woman. 

How eagerly did Emilie watch his move- 
ments! She could now study the countenance 
of her doctor of high degree, for he did not 
once look up from his work, and it was a 
countenance once seen never to be forgotten. 

Not one of the numerous portraits of the 
Emperor give an idea of the peculiar kind of 
manly beauty he possessed. 

The bas-relief of Tolstoi, to be mentioned 
hereafter, is the best representation of the 
refined outline of the features, the sweetness 
of the mouth, imperial bearing, glance, and 
smile. 

When at rest the blue eyes had a melan- 
choly expression, but under excitement they 
gleamed brightly. 

“The bandaging is finished,” he said, 
looking up. 

Emilie bowed her thanks, and a warm 
blush mantled to her forehead, but the badi- 
nage of Madame and the Emperor's vivacity 
soon put her confusion to flight. 

With the readiness of a man of the world, 
he started topics which he thought must in- 
terest a young matron, asked after her 
country and relatives, and so gave her an 
opportunity to speak of her sister. 

Music was then discussed, and Madame 
praised her young friend’s voice. 
“You sing; how fortunate!” said he, 
eagerly, ‘‘ music diverts and soothes me more 
than anything in the world, and the simpler 
it is the more I delight init. Oh, sing me a 
German song.” 

Emilie rose, went into the music room and 
seated herself at the piano. 

** Oh, my hand !” sighed she, suddenly re- 
collecting the burn, “I forgot, I cannot play.” 
“ Strike a few chords with the other hand,” 
said the Emperor, laughing. 

A few minutes later she sang the “ Konig 
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touching; the ‘lengthened sweetness long 
drawn out” of a violin mellowed by time 
and speaking words of human utterance. 

The singer’s articulation of the mournful 
ballad showed no signs of effort notwith- 
standing the volume of sound which welled 
through her parted lips. A tender light shone 
in her eyes as she sang— 


‘* There was a king in Thulé, 
True-hearted to the grave, 

To whom his love in dying 

A golden wine-cup gave. 


** No treasure like this goblet, 
The greatest or the least, 
With tears his eyes would glisten, 
As he drained it at the feast. 


** And when the king was dying, 
His subject towns he told, 
All to his heir bequeathing— 
But not the Cup of Gold, &c.” 


The Emperor’s gaze was riveted. 

Her fine figure, set up in strong relief by 
the tapers’ glow and framed round with the 
dark curtains, was a beautiful representation 
of the Muse of sacred song,— 


** So look’d Cecilia, when she drew 
An angel from his station, 
So look’d, not ceasing to pursue 
Her tuneful adoration.” — Dryden. 


Was it recollections of the past, or thoughts 
of the present, which made the Emperor 
cover his eyes with his hands, and when the 
last syllable of the song died away rise with 
visible emotion and kiss the singer’s hand 
without saying a word ? 

Then, after a few minutes’ silence, ‘* Ma- 
dame,” he said, “ you must allow me some- 
times to hear you sing at your own house.” 

Smiling and blushing, Emilie replied, 
“Indeed, your Majesty, being a married 
lady, I have no permission to give. I must 
first ask my husband.” 

A merry light shone in the monarch’s eyes. 
“*So be it,” said he, “‘ but expect me very soon 
to send for his permission.” Then rising, he 
bowed to the ladies. 

Madame S—— rang the bell. 
peror’s servants appeared. 

The lady of the house accompanied him to 
the staircase; then returning to her frofégé she 
exclaimed, “ My child, you behaved to per- 
fection. That scalded hand was fortunate.” 

This was the beginning of an intimacy 
sweet and sad to look back upon,—a short 
spring day for the Emperor,—the enjoy- 
ment— 


The Em- 


‘* Of that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
While, with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the heart of things.” — Wordsworth. 


By Emilie’s side the weight of the heavy 
political cares, which every day became more 
complicated, was lightened. Her voice 
soothed him as none other could. When she 
ceased to sing, conversation with her was 
indescribable rest from the toil of thought and 
court ceremonial, recalling past happiness, 
without giving rise to another wish than that 
those eyes might shine, that voice speak to 
his soul whenever he felt fatigued or lonely. 

For the first time, perhaps, he saw before 
him a woman unconscious of her own beauty, 
and speaking proudly of the love she felt 
for her husband to a great monarch whom 
she regarded as a friend and brother. 

Emilie’s influence was that of a woman 
happy in wedded life and in harmony with 
herself. 

By her husband's wish she laid his plans 
before the Emperor, and Alexander promised 
George his powerful assistance on the return 
of more peaceful times. 

Fully satisfied with the progress of affairs, 
the young man determined to return to Ger- 
many and there await the issue of the 
expected war,—then, with his brother-in-law 
(the husband of Elize), return to make a 
longer sojourn in St. Petersburg. 

Alexander sent the required passport, and 
in parting from his ‘“ Nightingale,” as he 
called Emilie, expressed a lively hope of 
meeting her in Germany, and of renewing 
the intimacy at some future time in Russia. 

Emilie next saw her Imperial friend at 
the “Congress of crowned heads and fair 
women” at Vienna, where she appeared at 
her husband’s side, conspicuous even in that 
garden of beauty. 

Dressed in plain white muslin, wearing no 
ornament but a coral necklace and carrying 
a bouquet of pomegranates, like the fabled 
“princess ” from distant lands, “/remd und 
wunderbar,” she attracted general admira- 
tion at a dazzling entertainment, glittering 
with jewels and costly array, given by the 
city in honour of its exalted guests. Her 
glowing, almost Southern complexion, clear 
blue eyes, and faultless form were pointed 
out by Prince Schwartzenburg to the King 
of Prussia, and when his Majesty turned to 
ask Alexander to share his admiration it 
was to see that monarch hasten to receive 
her delighted welcome. 

“Too late in the field,” laughed Schwart- 





zenburg, ‘he és and remains conqueror.” 
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Many evenings of reposeful enjoyment 
were passed by the Emperor, away from the 
excitement of balls and the cares of council, 
at Emilie’s quiet tea-table, when the “ ¢rost 
der nacht” raised her voice in song; and 
afterwards, storms being lulled to rest, and 
peace concluded at the close of the year 
1815, the “ Nightingale” met the returning 
hero at Heidelburg, in the arbours of stone 
which surround the ivy-covered pavilion of 
the ruined castle. And in the clear moon- 
light of a soft September evening songs were 
breathed out over the sleeping landscape, 
sweet as those of the water nymphs of the 
Neekar. 

When the parting hour came those most 
comforting words were spoken, “we meet 


again.” 
* * * * * 


‘Come, solace of the night, 
Sweet nightingale ! ” 


In the spring of 1816 Emilie and Elize, 
with their husbands, started from Liibeck 
in the good ship /Zofe, bound for St. Peters- 
burg. 

George’s enterprise promised to be 
crowned with complete success. The 
Emperor conceded to him unlimited credit, 
in consequence of which the young man 
met with universal trust and confidence. 

Difficult paths were made smooth, he 
and the two ladies were received among the 
élite of the nobility, Emilie’s beauty, her 
sister’s grace and fascination, and the 
Emperor’s favour made it don ton to be 
introduced to them. 

After the sweet “ night-warbler’s ” exquisite 
songs the court singers appeared weak and 
insignificant, like twittering wood birds. 

But it was when only three were assem- 
bled for tea in the little boudoir, and the 
ur sent up a musical accompaniment, that 
its sweetness was most touching. 

If conversation were the order of the 
evening, lively, piquant repartee soon gave 
place to serious discourse. 

Many years later Elize declared that she 
had never taken part in more important 
colloquies. 

Alexander occupied himself much with 
religious speculations. He had endeavoured 
while in Paris to get light thrown on the 
most mysterious subjects through the far- 
famed mystic Madame Kriidner. 

Death and eternity were welcome themes. 
He was deeply religious, with a tendency to 
pietistic enthusiasm. 


him, 
spirited controversy by seating herself at the 
piano and singing a fine old chorale or an 
air of Bach’s or Handel's, and so dissolved 
dissonance to harmony. 

War and politics, too, furnished frequent 
topics, varied by merry allusions to the gay 
days at Vienna. 

‘They were difficult times,” the mornarch 
said, laughing, “ a thousand cares in the head 
and ever so many pretty women before the 
eyes, when our minds ought to have been 
fixed on the weal and woe of nations,” 

“Tn this respect the Paris days were still 
more difficult,” said Emilie. ‘“ Report says 
that it was at the intercession of Marshal 
Ney’s beautiful wife that the terms of peace 
were so advantageous to France.” 

“If I thought it possible you could believe 
such a thing, I would never see you again,” 
said the Emperor, rising hastily. 

She looked up at him with moist eyes. 

“ Forgive me,” he said in a low voice, “I 
do not deserve to hear you sing to-day.” 

No one knew what influence those plead- 
ing eyes had in nerving the Emperor to 
abolish many a severe Russian law ; for in- 
stance, the cruel punishment of branding, set 
aside in the year 1817, and followed by 
large-hearted liberality in the promotion of 
knowledge. 

The Russian winter had varied and novel 
charms for the sisters when they ventured 
into the open air, protected by thick fur 
capotes, without which becoming framework 
to a fresh young face, no lady could venture 
on a morning walk or evening sleighing 
expedition. 

The outdoor life of the people presented 
scenes far more grotesque than the fancy 
balls which took place in the palaces of the 
rich and great. 

In that most noteworthy of fair:, the 
winter market of St. Petersburg, frozen noses 
were often rubbed by friendly passers-by to 
restore the circulation of the unsuspecting 
victims to the severity of the season. 

Huge masses of fish, poultry, and game 
were turned by the magic of mid-winter’s 
mighty wand into solid ice. 

The sisters shuddered as they beheld the 
fish enveloped in transparent mantles, appa- 
rently still living in their native element, 
and their horror was increased by seeing 
birds deprived of their feathery coats appear- 
ing to creep away from the all-conquering cold, 
but they were dead and motionless as in 
* Domroschen’s gabled castle.” 








Elize’s philosophical insight interested 


When purchasers came, the salesman’s 


and Emilie often put an end to 
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heavy hatchet separated the article in demand 


and sparkling streams from a huge vase, 


with mighty strokes from the huge agglome-| making the fairylike scene brilliant with 


ration, sendingsplinters of ice in all directions. 

From the farthest corners of the Empire 
sledges packed with provisions came to the 
famous market and found ready purchasers. 

It was a striking picture of life and 
animation in close contrast with cold dumb 
death ; and over and above all rose deafen- 
ing screams and shouts in various languages. 

The snow season in St. Petersburg was a 
real “ winter maerchen.” 

And after a few weeks the “ winter maer- 
chen” was succeeded by a “ Midsummer 
night’s dream” as fantastic and fascinating 
as any Titania and her elfin followers 
danced at. 

In the early days of rosy June the Emperor 
gave a three days’ /é/e in Peterhof—a royal 
residence built on a hill near the Gulf of 
Finland, pre-eminent for the beauty of its 
situation and the extent of its parks and 
appendages. 

The invited guests included a few families 
of the dourgeoiste, amongst whom were the two 
sisters and their husbands. 

The villagers, consisting of a little colony 
of Wurtemburgers, who had made arrange- 
ments for the accommodation of the 
Emperor’s visitors, converted their homely 
dwellings into “ cottages ornés,” by the 
addition of carpets, tapestry, and other 
tasteful decorations. 

The palace and its dependencies were 
occupied by the royal party, but the whole 
company dined together under tents in the 
open air, after which they basked in the 
sunshine, sought the seashore, or sauntered 
in the shady nooks of the park. 

For our friends, who had not an equipage 
of their own, the Emperor’s carriages were 
at command, and charming excursions were 
organized to the Grand Duke’s castle, 
“Strolla,” or the beautiful villa, “ Oranien- 
baum,” commanding glorious views of St. 

Petersburg, Cronstadt, and the blue glittering 
Ocean. 

In the evening the /éfe proper was at its 











waterfalls, 

This grand /ée was like an exciting poem, 
an imitation of the thousand and one sights, 
such as only a Sultan or an Emperor of 
Russia can conjure up. 

Notwithstanding the crowds, complete 
retirement was possible at any moment. 
New friendships were formed, and old ones 
cemented. 

Court dress and court ceremonial were 
both laid aside at Peterhof. What fervent 
words were whispered in the intoxication 
of enjoyment! How many glowing looks 
and promises were exchanged, which were 
afterwards forgotten or ignored ! 

The third evening a splendid pyrotechnic 
display closed the scene. The ships in the 
harbour—the sea itself—was one red blaze, 
cannon thundered, and strangely-freighted 
boats rocked on the waves. From the top 
of one of the principal hills a volcanic 
eruption was imitated, with accompanying 
showers of ashes and lava; and over all 
the moon shone calm and clear, as from 
the blue skies of Verona, when the son. 
of Montagne talked at Juliet’s balcony. 
Hearts beat higher, hands were more firmly 
grasped between the thunder of the cannon, 
when music mingled with the murmur of 
many waters — deep, full-toned “forte” 
subsiding to the softest “piano.” 
Suddenly the earth became illuminated 
with one final burst of light. Each group 
of the assembled multitude stood out in 
radiant relief. Three thousand rockets had 
been discharged at once. 

What were all the illuminations in the 
world compared with the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream at Peterhof! Rut,— 


‘¢ Scheint die Sonne noch so schén 
Einmal muss Sie untergehen.” 














George’s health began to give way, and 
unexpected difficulties impeding the course 
of commercial speculation, caused the young 
merchant much anxiety and an intense long- 


height, labyrinths of trees were brilliant with | for his native land. 


coloured lights, and made melodious with 


The climate of St. Petersburg appeared to 





















the Russian horn band, drawing fairy-footed 
dancers to the illuminated greensward. The 
hautboy, the flute, and the bagpipe completed 
the strangely attractive orchestra. 

Noiseless gondolas with fantastically 
dressed rowers glided on quiet lakes, after 
the manner of Venice, mighty fountains 
sprang up as if by magic, and a gigantic 





figure of Samson poured prattling rivulets 
VOL, XII. 





threaten serious mischief. Emilie herself 
counselled his speedy return to Germany. 
The departure of both couples was decided 
on. 
When the Emperor next appeared at the 
tea-table, outwardly all things were the same. 
He joked with the younger sister, and 
Emilie sang her sweetest songs; but a veil 
of melancholy hung over every word and 
2G 
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gesture, the certainty of parting, never to 
meet again on earth, weighed on their hearts. 

It was then that Emilie received from 
the Emperor’s hands Tolstoi’s bas-relief, to 
which allusion has been made before. 

“Keep it in remembrance of a friend, 
who has to thank you for many hours of 
pure enjoyment,” said Alexander. “You 
are my evening star, to whom I can look up 
without self-reproach.” 

The sister’s last parting with the Emperor 





warmth of manner attracted all hearts, she 
was comparatively unapproachable. Her 
voice continued long to delight those who 
heard it, but she never again sang the 
“ Konig von Thule,” nor the Russian “ Volks- 
lieder.” 

In married life she was exemplary. Her 
husband's last words were blessings and 
thanks to his beloved wife. She never spoke 
to strangers of the Emperor. No hands but 
her own were suffered to touch the treasured 





was on a brilliant day in July of the year| reminiscences of those evenings in St. Peters- 
1818, in the pleasure-gardens of the Zars-| burg. 
Roge-Selo, the palace in which Alexander; Nine of Alexander's letters are still pre- 
resided at that time. |served,* expressive of the most respectful 
Roses were in full bloom, earth and sky friendship, and written in the finest French 
seemed bright with joy and gladness; but! penmanship, as modern as if traced yesterday, 
under the shadow of the trees, in the broad | though the paper has lost its original tints. 
pathways, those who were about to part; Half-forgotten scenes rise before the gazer’s 
paced sadly, till Elize gave warning that the eye. The letters form themselves into a kind 
last moment was come. _of arabesque framework, in wondrous hiero- 
Alexander plucked arose. “Roses bloom, glyphics, around the picture of the departed 
though my nightingale takes her flight.” | monarch. 
Then, after a pause, in a low voice he added,| Emilie passed her declining years in com- 
“ Pray for me.” | plete retirement, watched and tended to the 
He led them to their carriage, a last good-| last by her patient, cheerful sister Elize. 
bye followed, and a long parting glance,| In the twilight of the sick-room, as they 
then a wave of the hand, and the dream| whispered together of the bright past, the 
was dreamed out. |* winter maerchen” would rise before them, 
“Know, ye aged, that the shadows of ‘or the rosy “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
life’s evening point to the morning,”—so|at Peterhof, with its prattling fountains, 
speaks Jean Paul Richter. | rustling trees, and showers of fireworks, but 
Time went on. Alexander I. died (far| the sweetest story after all was told by the 
from his beloved St. Petersburg *), and the| hissing “ea urn of “those days, so sad, so 
widowed Empress Elizabeth wrote to Emilie | sweet, the days that are no more.” 
through her tears, in trembling characters,—| Roses blossomed, and nightingales sang in 
the leafy month of June, when Alexander's 
| pure-hearted faithful friend closed her eyes 
A mighty nation mourned for its dead, on earthly things. 
and with it a tender woman far away on the| _ Young hands twined sprays of ivy round 
banks of vine-bordered Elbe. 'the bas-relief of the great Emperor, and 
The Emperor's beautiful friend became | loving lips related to me in well-remembered 
every year a more serious, earnest-minded |accents the story of the tea-table in St. 
woman. Petersburg. 
But while her sister’s animated and gracious 


‘* Notre ange est aux cieux.”’ 


A. M, JEAFFRESON. 


* At Taggenrog. * Copies of these are in the writer’s possession. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


PART SECOND. 


By and by we broke up for a stroll over| held to be medicinal. Here, on a high-lying 
the estate. The Pastor, in a weak moment, |clearing, the Fru, a clever, shrewd woman, 
had promised to make over to the Arua although she had never heard till to-day 
certain plot of forest, near which is a spring|that Napoleon ever made a campaign in 
of such particularly good water that it is Egypt, proposes to build a Gasthof, or 
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Kur-haus, the success of which is to be 
founded upon the merits of the spring! 
We scrambled through the trees and brush 
and heather to the site, and there was much 
laughing over the plans for this castle in 
the air. 

“Tn the air it will remain,” said one of 
the gentlemen, who could speak German, to 
me, as we turned away. 

However, who knows? there are many 
wild spots on which I have gathered bloom- 
ing heather this summer, and where, perhaps, 
the generation to come, or even I myself, 
without travelling so far into old age as did 
Sir H. Holland, may yet put up in well- 
appointed, much-frequented hotels. I 
observed this to aunt Beata—for so I think 
I shall begin to call her, as the children do ; 





|pretty, and full of intuitive politeness. 


descended the hill towards the house. About 
the farm buildings a number of pretty chil- 
dren were at play,—the boy Birger—Jirger 


Jarl, as aunt Beata called him—in their 


midst. They were the children of our 
friends, and ran to meet us, crying joyously, 
“ Papa! mamma!” 

One fair little Saxon-looking maid was 
introduced to me as Olga, a dear little girl, 
with whom I afterwards made great friends, 
although we neither of us understood the 
other’s language. Another mite, a little blue- 
eyed romp, was introduced as Baby Sigrit ; 
the two boys who came between were Oscar 
and Robert. All nice children, but my little 
Olga was very charming and sweet, and her 
endeavours to understand me were very 
She 





and she answered with a little moral, as she |said to her mamma afterwards, “Oh! how 
usually does, only she is never tedious with |she wished she were already in the German 
her morals, and never insists on them, but | class at school! for then she could have talked 


with delicate tact passes on to something 
else if she finds them unresponded to or| 
unacceptable. I cannot sing her praises 
enough, her gentleness, and patience, and | 
quiet unobtrusive goodness; her self-forget- | 
fulness and simplicity, and her ready willing- 
ness to please and help. 

I know she must have been as tired as 
possible on this occasion, but she scrambled 
about wherever the rest did, only saying, 
when I demurred about attempting literally 
to run our heads through a thorn bush, “I 
think we will just be obedient children ;” 
and so we were, but I was inclined to 
moralize at the end of the passage, when we 
turned and found we had scrambled along- 
side an open, good pathway. Thus we often | 
do in life—we leave the good and choose | 
the evil, and make difficulties for ourselves. 

We enjoyed some lovely little peeps of| 
country, through openings in the wood, here 
and there, over the river and the purple 
rocks, which I was told were once, all and 
everywhere, as well wooded as the spot where 
we stood, till the Danes (ah those wicked 
Danes! howmuch they have on theirshoulders 
against Sweden !)—till the Danes came and 
burnt them bare, so bare and so often, that 
at last the trees were tired of trying to grow 
there ; and this is the short history of Gothen- 
burg’s bare hills. However, to tell the truth, 
these hills no longer seemed so sterile, now 
that I was in a nook of them, a green lap, 
where corn and pastures, orchards and gar- 
dens, variegated the woodland scenery. It 
was growing towards sunset, a glow of red 
and gold was painting the sky, and colouring 





to me.” 

On returning to the house we found a 
table spread with fruit, and cakes, and cool- 
ing beverages, with ice. Again we were 
invited to approach the table and help 
ourselves. On returning to my place with 
my plateful I remarked to Friiulein B—— that 
in England the ladies are not expected to 
wait upon themselves, but are waited upon 
by the gentlemen. This was a new light to 
her, and explained, as she said, a little ad- 
venture which she had had years ago at a 
wedding feast in some house in Gothenburg. 
Having helped herself at the breakfast or 
luncheon table to such delicacies as were 
within her reach, she had withdrawn to a 
quiet corner, when up came a gentleman 
with a dish in hand, a fresh plate, and knife 
and fork, and bending low (she is very small, 
short and stout) offered her some of the 


'choice dainty. Sheaccepted, in wonder and 


surprise that so fine a gentleman should 
take so much trouble, and even felt inclined 
to suppose that he must be a waiter. The 
gentleman, however, had simply performed 
what seemed to him the merest act of ordi- 
nary politeness. He went away, and she 
asked who he was. “A long Englishman !” 
“ Eine lange Engliinder!” and here, after 
long years, she had learnt the explanation of 
his strange but pleasant behaviour. 

Our guests departed, and the rest of the 
evening was spent in quiet chat. I tried to 
learn a little from the Pastor about the Swedish 
Church and its conditions. But the broken 
German, and the continual business inter- 
ruptions, prevented my hearing much. I 





the heather more brightly purple, when we 


asked how it was that in a Lutheran church 
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“High mass” should be spoken of; but 
he seemed to think it quite natural, and said 
that they have preserved a great deal of the 
“altar ceremonial” of the Roman Catholic 
Church, while they reject its articles of belief 
regarding the Sacrament. I inquired how 
often it is administered ; and he replied twice 
in a month, once on a week day and once 
on the Sunday after the morning sermon. 

“Do the congregation generally partake ?” 
I asked. “Most of them about three 
or four times a year,” he answered. “It 
used to be a church rule that the members 
must communicate at least twice a year, but 
that has been cancelled, and now we have 
no rule at all. The altar dress is a white 
surplice and a scarlet or coloured cope, with 
a large cross upon it, very much like that 
used by the Roman Catholic priests.” 

Here the x interrupted our conversation 
by begging us to come to the Smérgosbora. 

This was spread with the usual /riandises, 
and here, first Friitulein B—— and I, and then 
in turns all the others of the party, armed 
ourselves with a piece of bread and butter, 
or knackerbrod, and with a layer of an- 
chovies, cheese, smoked salmon, or salted 
meats upon it, withdrew to discuss the same, 
every one standing or sitting at a distance, 
to pounce down again upon the Jord from 
time to time, after the fashion of a troop of 
light skirmishers on a foraging expedition. 
It was really very amusing. But the civiliza- 
tion of the thing seemed to me to be far 
behindhand in spirit, and reminded me of 
the gallantry of the lion, who retires to a dis- 
tance when its mate is engaged in a combat, 
and only after she has enjoyed the firstfruits 
of the spoil, comes also to partake. 

At bedtime, Edna again appeared as our 
maid-in-waiting, the boudoirs were trans- 
formed speedily into bedrooms, mahogany 
bedsteads drawing out and elongating, after 
the fashion of a telescope table. In a great 
unpopulated country like Sweden I should 
not have thought space sufficiently valuable 
to make this ingenious device of importance, 
but it might be turned to account in many a 
crowded dwelling athome. The mattresses 
are made in portions, like palliasses, so that 
they can be laid one upon the other; the 
eider down beds compress into any size and 
space, and then the bedstead being pushed 
in, till it is only two and a half feet long, and 
a crimson or purple satin quilt tucked over 
all, it has somewhat the effect of an ottoman. 

My sheets were stiff with starch, but I 
cannot suppose that to be a Swedish national 
custom, but rather to have been an accident, 








or Swedes must have other skins than we 
have. 

Edna brought me my coffee n the morn- 
ing, and commiserated me when I pointed 
to the stiff crumpled linen. I could see she 
had no high idea of the order in a large 
country house, so different to that in the 
neat, compact little abode in the Kungs- 
gaten. 

I sprang up and threw open my windows. 
It was awarm sunny morning. Bees were 
humming in the lime trees, a gardener was 
among the flower-beds. Scarcely a hundred 
yards across the meadows, a large ship in full 
sail was passing bravely down stream, while 
a busy little steam-tug puffed and panted 
upwards, bringing two or three great barges 
in tow. Beneath the trees sat our friends 
of the day before, and here soon I saw 
Friulein Bjérnholm join them. 

From a little distance came the sound of 
children’s voices, and presently little Olga’s 
blue eyes had caught sight of me. I hast- 
ened to dress and go out. 

I found the little girl at my side soon 
afterwards, when, having bidden dear old 
aunt Beata “good morrow,” I started on a 
tour of inspection of the farmyard, among 
pigs and poultry and cows, or rather cow- 
stalls ; for the creatures, except one or two 
large-eyed, large-horned animals, were out in 
the pastures ; over every stall was its occu- 
pant’sname. How I wish I had noted some 
of them! sweet, quaint, Northern-sounding 
syllables, which probably the grandmothers 
and great-great-grandmothers of these very 
cows had answered to before them. 

Every animal knows its own stall, and 
goes to it in the evening, when they return 
from the meadows. In the granaries I 
found threshing machines at work, and men 
and maids busy with the newly cut golden 
brown rye. 

By and by Friiulein B—— came to find 
me ; we were summoned to breakfast. New 
milk, fresh eggs, brown and white bread 
abounded, together with the usual concomi- 
tants of the Smoérgosbord, around which 
this time we sat. Master Birger, who had 
probably been up and about for hours, did 
full justice to the fare. Afterwards the 
young daughter offered to take us to a pretty 
wooded ravine on the estate, and here I 
found corn land running up to the very 
rocks, so that literally with one foot one 
might stand in stubble-field and with the 
other on the purple granite hills. I asked 
the Pastor afterwards how anything could 
grow on such a soil. He seemed surprised 
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at my thinking of it, and replied, “ Indeed it 
was difficult,” and that it is necessary to “‘ put 
a good deal to it.” It is an extremely poor 
and light earth, composed probably of the 
dead mosses and lichens that clothe the 
rocks, and also perhaps of the remnants of 
those primeval forests so often burnt to 
ashes by the Danes. Not far from the estate 
is an\inn called to this day “The Danes’ 
Inn,” and by it runs the “‘ Danish Road.” 
This road dates from the earliest years of 
the present century, when England and Den- 
mark weré at war, Norway owed tribute to 
Denmark, and Sweden stood neutral. Fear- 
ing to seem in any way to countenance the 
enemy, the Gothenburgers could not allow 
the Norwegian, messengers to pass through 
the town, or indeed to enter it. So this road 
was made for wha was called the “ Silver 
post,” between Christiania and Copenhagen, 
and the “ Danes’ Inn” was built without 
the town for them as a halting-place. Only 
a few years ago Sweden had to import corn 
for its own uses, so small was the extent of 
country under cultivation ; now it exports to 
England in some quantity. 

England is considered to be an all- 
devouring land. Even the very berries of 
the forests, namely, the cranberries, which 
formerly might be had almost for the looking 
at, are now becoming nearly impossible to 
get at all in the towns; for they say that in 
the markets whither the country people 
bring them in waggon-loads they are bought 
up wholesale by the export agents, and 
shipped off bodily to London, where they 
are turned into those dreadful-looking) large- 
sized, hard-crusted “penny pies” of the 
third-rate cook-shops. I have often won- 
dered what they contained; so they are 
filled with cranberries! Why do not our 
confectioners turn their attention to this 


most pleasant, refreshing, and really delicious’ 


fruit ; delicious either as a preserve, or in a 
compote, or in a tart? 

Our host very kindly wished us to prolong 
our visit, and it would have been very plea- 
sant to do so; but I could not well again 
defer my journey, so towards evening an 
open Carriage was placed at our disposal and 
laden with bouquets, and in the midst of 
many “farewells” and warm hand-shakes 
from the whole establishment, master and 
mistress, friends and children, men and 
maids, we drove off, Edna on the box, Tante 
Beata and I, happy and smiling, inside. 

One of the horses proved to be tricky, and 
we had one or two good frights, or rather, 
bad ones, especially when we had a narrow 




































escape of being overturned into a ditch. 
Edna cried out, and lamented “ with loud 
allew.” I suggested that it would be better 
to walk than to be upset, remarking how 
easily a serious accident might follow. 

The dear old Tante cast her eyes up to 
heaven, and said so fervently, “Ah, we will 
ask the Lord to spare us that!” that I felt 
almost safe at once. “Edna,” whispered 
she hastily, “beten, nicht wahr.” “Ya,” 
answered the half-sobbing Edna. “Good, 
then, be brave,” replied the aunt, and we all 
relapsed into silence, while I believe that 
Edna did what I am quite sure her dear, 
simple-hearted, self-forgetting, trustful old 
mistress did, and what I did too. I believe 
she was as nervous as any of us, but she did 
not show it ; and after a time, the horse con- 
tinuing to shy, she desired the coachman to 
stop, and put us down as soon as he got into 
the town, “ for,” said she in Swedish to Edna, 
“the lilla madame,” meaning me, “is un- 
happy.” 

We had a warm and hearty welcome back. 
The Pastor had arrived during the afternoon, 
and it was the Pastorin’s birthday. Congratula- 
tionsand presentations of bouquets followed, in 
the midst of offers of refreshments and mutual 
enquiries. I was glad to goto my room, for I 
was to be up early on the morrow. The 
dear Tante came in for a last good night, 
bringing with her a little keepsake. 

Before I was fully dressed the next morn- 
ing came a soft tap, and a request to be 
permitted to enter. It was Friiulein B—— 
with a packet of cakes and a little book for the 
journey ; and last, but not least, some dear 
words of loving good-bye and prayerful wishes. 

The children stood without, waiting till I 
should be ready. Their aunt had prepared 
for me a goodly packet of sandwiches, and 
their father, mother, and themselves all 
announced that they were coming with me 
to the ship, Friiulein B—— the same. A 
good-bye to their aunt, a warm leave-taking 
with Edna, kisses to little Emma and Olga, the 
twins, who were too young to come, and off 
we started. 

All\these kind hospitable friends stayed 
with me till the ship weighed anchor, and 
long afterwards they stood waving their 
handkerchiefs from the wharf till I could 
see them ho more. I 
dimmed my eyes, for the friend- 
pitality that I had experienced 

ern shores had gone to my 
heart, and I felt real sorrow at leaving them 
behind, especially at parting with my kind 








old friend, “ Tante Beata.” 
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Probably my glistening eyes touched a 
responsive chord in the heart of a youth 
clothed in black, who had stood waving his 
handkerchief to a lady, also in mourning 
garb, who had seen him off. “I am leaving 
all behind me at Gothenburg,” said he sadly, 
as we both turned to find places on the 
deck,—“ my mother is in her grave, my 
only sister with her family. I had not seen 
my mother for ten years, when a telegram 
summoned me to her funeral. I got it four 
days after date, and when I reached here 
from the heart of Germany she was already 
buried.” I said, “ But what a comfort to think 
that one day we shall all meet again for 
ever!” and I was glad to find that to this he 
responded heartily. 

He said he had spent all his childhood at 
Gothenburg, and knew every stone of its 
neighbourhood. Pointing to the rocky fort 
which I had visited with Friiulein B ‘ 
“There,” he said, “ lie some State prisoners, 
prisoners for life!” 

What a different aspect this lent to the 
solitary island fortress in my mind and eyes! 
Prisoners of the Bastille.—men with the iron 
mask, and so forth, floated before my imagi- 
nation. However, the fortress is, I believe, 
to be levelled, or at least to be abandoned 
as a prison, as soon as a new prison shall 
have been built. 

We had a very good passage of about six 
hours across to Frederickshaven, and then 
followed a long train journey of some twelve 





The little red wooden houses had given 
place to thatched and whitewashed cottages, 
the blue porphyry or red granite hills of 
Gothenburg to flat bog and wide stretches of 
corn and pasture land. The cows once 
more appeared with Oxford frames about 
their necks, and the goatsand sheep were 
tethered. 

I reached Kolding at three in the early 
morning. It was still quite dark ; the light 
short nights of the north, I felt, were past. 
I slept for two or three hours at the station, 
and then, having drunk coffee and arranged 
for the despatch of my luggage from the inn, 
whence a daily omnibus runs to C——, and 
where I found no one up but a surly ostler 
and a good-tempered buxom maid-servant, I 
set off to walk to Christiansfeld. 

The sun had risen in a pink streaked sky 
of clearest blue. The birds were twittering 
busily and loudly, women were coming and 
going to the early milking, men were on 
their way to the fields, and old dames here 
and there were leading their one goat or 
sheep to pasture. 

Behind me lay the little fjérd of Kolding, 
and the old ruined castle above it. Before 
me some eight miles, at the end of a long, 
capital, straight, tree-planted high road, lay 
¢ I enjoyed the sense of freedom, the 
quiet, and all the sights and sounds of early 
day. I often stopped to look and listen, and 
to rest. The sun was already high when I 
reached the corner, and turned towards the 








hours through a level, cultivated, but other- 
wise uninteresting country. 





Gemein logis, the Moravian inn, and here I 
‘met sister M——. 








A RECENT ASCENT OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


Ir was a fine bright morning in April when a 
carriage, drawn by three horses, drove at 
8 a.m. into the courtyard of our “ palazzo ” 
in Naples, which was to take us as far up 
the mountain as horses could travel. I was 
accompanied by my daughter, a well-known 
Oxford professor, and another scientific 
friend, and the two children of our kind 
host, the English physician, six in all. 

Our course lay through Santa Lucia, and 
along the guaz, crowded with stalls, at which 
provisions and wares of every description are 
sold, while barelegged men, sailors with red 
nightcaps, and half-naked children of both 
sexes sprawled on the pavements, or dis- 
ported themselves in the thoroughfares, 
without any danger of being told to “ move 





on.” Strange and not very savoury scenes 


are ever and anon witnessed, but the crowd 
is certainly picturesque, the women affecting 
bright colours, and the men following suit 
as far as circumstances permit. 

Having passed the Marinella, from whence 
beautiful views of the bay and heights of 
St. Elmo are obtained, and reached the bridge 
della Maddelena, on the apex of which is a 
statue of St. Januarius, the patron saint of 
Naples, holding out his right hand depre- 
catingly towards the mountain (as if to exor- 
cise the demon and restrain his devastations), 
we lose sight of the sea, and plunge into inter- 
minable streets, by which the city is joined 
without a break to the towns and villages 
which skirt the base of the mountain. 
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_At last we gain Portici, and ascend the 
hill through the piazza of the royal palace, 
from the courtyard of which we get a refresh- 
ing peep of the sea. 

Then, descending into Resina, we turn to 
the left, and fairly commence the ascent of 
the mountain. 

This town is built over the buried city of 
Herculaneum, only a small portion of which 
has hitherto been unearthed. Nor can its 
exploration be continued much further, lest 
the superincumbent town should be danger- 
ously undermined. But what a scene of 
dirt, thronged provision stalls, and a swarm- 
ing population meets the eye in Resina! At 
every step children, filthy and ragged, press 
round the; carriage demanding “ un’ sol’” 
(a halfpenny), and giving place to their 
elders, often maimed or crippled, “the blind 
and the lame” (or pretending to beso). The 
lazzaroni: carefully choose places where car- 
rlages are obliged to proceed slowly, and 
thus drive a thriving trade, but to yield to 
their importunities only helps to perpetuate 
those curses of Italy—especially southern 
Italy—idleness and mendicancy. We there- 
fore preferred to exhibit a good stout stick, 
which served to keep the intruders at a re- 
spectful distance. 

But to get clear of the town was only to 
change the class of mendicants ; the genus 
was always with us, the species alone varied. 
As we toiled up the hill between gardens, 
vines, and lava beds, girls would accost us 
with little bouquets of wild flowers, which if 
refused they would throwinto the carriage,and 
which of course were as unceremoniously 
returned. Boys would thrust into our hands 
batons for the ascent2of the cone, each puffing 
his own as the best. To shakethem off seemed 
a hopeless task, as they dogged our steps, or 
hung on the carriage; but as we continued 
mounting all dropped off save one, who 
followed us to the Hermitage, and whose 
perseverance was rewarded (as indeed it 
generally is) by our purchasing his Jé4/ons, 
and employing him to carry our provi- 
sions up the mountain. 

We now approached the lava streams, 
and could clearly distinguish those of recent 
eruptions one from the other, and could trace 
them to a considerable distance into the 
Campanian plain. It was especially inte- 
resting to observe how the village of Somma 
was destroyed, the burning fluid having 
passed right through its centre, leaving only 
a few houses on the outskirts, which stand 
like forlorn sentinels over the black mass, 
which never leaves a trace of anything over 


which it has once passed. When it issues from 
the crater it is in a liquid state, at a tempera- 
ture of 2,ooodegs. Fahrenheit, but it gradually 
cools and slackens its pace, its average rate 
of progress being two to three miles an hour. 
The heat is retained for many months after 
it has settled and hardened. 

When it approaches a tree, the effect is 
curious, The tree, long before contact, 
trembles and shrinks like a sentient being 
under extreme terror, until with a last con- 
vulsion it yields to the embrace of its fiery 
enemy. 

The forms in which the fluid thickens 
and cools are most singular and fantastic, 
and of endless variety. One might easily 
fancy Gustave Doré contemplating them 
until he imagined the groups of spirits which 
he represents as peopling Dante’s Inferno. 
Sometimes they resemble the petrified 
stumps of trees, and once I noticed what 
might have been a row of fishing néts hung 
out to dry, and which had been turned to 
stone in that position. One is struck with 
the vast waste of lava stretching as far as 
the eye can reach, and often piled up into 
hills of considerable height. On the more 
ancient deposits wild flowers grow in profu- 
sion, a fine soil having been formed by the 
disintegration of the surface. 

The Hermitage and Observatory, plainly 
seen from Naples about half-way up the 
mountain, come now into the foreground. It 
has often been asked how it is that, in 
spite of successive eruptions, these buildings 
escape destruction. But when once seen, 
their comparative safety is obvious. It is 
satisfactory to know that Professor Palmieri 
can carry on his observations and enjoy his 
seclusion in security, for the houses are 
built on a ledge of the mountain in form 
like the roof of a house. The lava stream 
would run harmlessly down each side of it, 
but could not touch the buildings. In fact, 
there is no safer position, while the surround- 
ing plains have been at one time or another 
desolated by the lava, which has been 
known to find its way to the sea, heating it 
for a considerable distance. 

What a sight it must have been to watch 
from this ledge the lurid streams pouring 
from the cone and slowly rolling down on 
all sides ! oat 

The noise of the last eruption was so 
great at Posilipo, beyond Naples, and several 
miles from the base of Vesuvius; that some 
friends of. mine residing there wére com- 
pelled to remove for the time into the city, 





where the tumult was less heard. What 
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then must it have been to the inmates of, ground composed of loose ashes cumbered 
the Observatory and Hermitage to listen| with stones, which rendered walking fati- 
from such close quarters to the terrific roar-| guing, and much care necessary. So when, 
ing and hissing and groaning of the moun-/in three quarters of an hour, the cone was 
tain in its long-continued paroxysms ! reached, a rest was not unwelcome. 


nas hax ® 2g Ww 


The Volcano seen from the Bay of Naples. 





Arrived at the Hermitage (which, by the{ But what a prospect was before us! A 
way, is not so romantic as it sounds, for the | black wall nearly perpendicular seemed to 
hermit has given place to the tavern-keeper,|rise to the clouds! However the sight 
unless we prefer to say that he is trans-/might quicken the pulses of those of our 
formed into the professor), we put up our| party who were young and strong, to one 


View from the Cemetery, showing course of lava and destruction of town of Somma. 


horses, and having fortified ourselves with|who was neither the undertaking looked 
wine and sandwiches, started on foot for| anything but pleasant. It is true there 
the cone. were chaises-d-porteur (a sort of hand-cart) 

Our way lay along the roof-like projection tse be had, for which an exorbitant price 


already described, and then over irregular 
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ladies and invalids; but our party had | to glitter with all the tints of autumn leaves, 
already attacked the wall, and there was|but more resplendent, and with endless 


nothing for it but to follow. variety. On our approach a cloud had 
A dozen steps were sufficient to bring me/hidden the summit from our view, but we 
to a stand exhausted. had now passed through the stratum, which 


But there were only too many anxious to} lay below us, and the unclouded sun, bathing 
render assistance—for a consideration. A/in light the rocky walls of the crater, brought 
couple of guides were selected, one to pull | out all their tints to the utmost, and gave the 
and the other to push. The foremost threw | whole scene an air of fairylike magnificence. 
a strap over his left shoulder, which I held} Dense masses of white sulphurous smoke 
with my left hand, while the hindmost acted | issued from various parts of the chasm, and 
as a support, and my right hand grasped the | struggled through the fissures in its rocky 
biton. The position might have been|sides, but not in sufficient quantities to ob- 
somewhat ludicrous, but seeing others sub- | struct materially the view. When it blew in 
mitting to the same operation I felt con- il direction, a sense of suffocation and 





soled. violent coughing were produced. 
With all the help afforded (for I was' Having surveyed the crater from different 





In the Crater. 


saved three-fourths of the labour) the ascent| points, and taken some sketches, we as- 
was sufficiently fatiguing, and it was only|sembled for dinner, seating ourselves on the 
by frequent and sometimes long halts that|edge of the chasm, but a sensation, not the 
all difficulties were at last surmounted, and| most agreeable, brought us unceremoniously 
I stood triumphantly on the summit. One|to our feet. The truth was, we were seated 
middle-aged lady, terribly red and breath-}on an oven, which was proved, if further 
less, groaned out, “Oh that I had never! proof were needed, by slightly stirring the 
heard of Vesuvius!” Buta little brandy | ashes, when a wreath of steam was instantly 
from my flask gave her the requisite force, | disengaged. Had we brought our dinner un- 
and encouraged by the frequent “ Coraggio,|cooked, we might have eaten it hot. We 
coraggio!” of her guides, she also gained the | had forgotten to bring eggs, but we saw 
crater. |some baked by being placed in the ashes. 
We now forgot our fatigue, and all had to| Having, therefore, taken the precaution of 
confess it was well worth the labour, for a|interposing between our persons and the 
scene of beauty and grandeur met our view| smoking soil some non-conducting garments, 
for which we were quite unprepared. The/| we resumed our seats, and quickly emptied 
vast basin, irregularly shaped, with boldly|the basket and wine bottles, at the same 
jutting rocks leading down to its floor, seemed | time drinking in as much cool air as possible. 
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The clouds below us rose and fell alter- 
nately,—now breaking, and affording us a 
peep of the rocks of Somma, or of Monte 
St. Angelo and the town of Castellammare, 
now rising, and blowing welcome puffs of 
cool air in our faces. The cloud was wel- 
come also for another reason,—it shielded us 
from the sun’s rays during the ascent, which 
would otherwise have been doubly trying. 
We could well have spent a whole day up 
here, but our time was already gone. Two 
hours on the summit had passed like so 
many minutes, and we regretfully prepared 
for the descent. 

We took hands, and, disdaining to seek a 
beaten path, we ran down the almost per- 
pendicular cone, sinking to the knees at each 
step. It was a curious and somewhat dusty 
experience. To stop was difficult, for with- 
out effort we continued to slide with the 
scoriz which had been set in motion, and 
the base of the cone, which it had taken us 


two hours to ascend, was gained in fifteen 
minutes. 

Some of us being very thirsty, water was 
offered by a boy from his bottle. It is true 
the water was inhabited, but this was ac- 
cepted by our philosophers as a guarantee of 
its wholesomeness, and to throats parched 
and full of dust nothing could come amiss. 

It need hardly be said that boots and 
shoes suffer most from the heat of the soil, 
and if, as is sometimes the case, any portion 
of gutta-percha should have been introduced 
into the sole, it is sure to melt, and flow 
forth like a miniature stream of lava. This 
at least was my experience. 

Having reached the Hermitage, we were 
regaled with several bottles of “lachryma 
Christi,” the product of vines grown on the 
slopes of the mountain, and, loaded with 
wild flowers, we arrived at Naples by dusk, 
after one of the most interesting and enjoy- 





able days of our lives. S.C 








BERNARD HAMILTON 


: CURATE OF STOWE, 


BY MARY E. SHIPLEY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A WEEK later,as Bernard was crossing the 
market-place on his way to the post office, 
he met Mr. Maltby and hisson Tom. They 
had just come trom London, as the curate 
knew, and he had first seen them a minute 
before leaving the Manor House. He would 
not have gone out of his way to inquire how 
their mission had sped, but meeting them 
face to face he put the question, which Mr. 





Maltby very graciously answered. 


“T am glad to say we have proved every-|inquired of Tom. 


thing most satisfactorily. The claim of the 
young lady to the house is beyond dispute, 
and she seems to be in every way right- 
principled and nice. She lives at a kind of 
private boarding school with two very re- 
spectable widow ladies—sisters—who speak 
in the highest terms of her.” 

“* Beware of vidders, Samivel, my boy,’ ” 
said Tom Maltby, irreverently. 

His father ignored the remark, and 
Bernard turned back to walk with them. 

“Did you see Miss Bowen?” he 
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“No such luck. The governor kept all 
the pleasant part of the business to himself, 
and set me to ferreting out registers and 
papers, and that style of thing. Never mind! 
she'll be coming to Stowe soon, and then 
she’ll make a little stir and captivate some- 
body, unless she has ‘a priory attachment.’ ” 

“TI beg you will not quote Dickens so 
frequently,” said Mr. Maltby. ‘ You might 
be Sam Weller himself, to hear you talk.” 

_ “All right, sir, I'll remember till next 
time.” 

Bernard, with a little accession of dignity, 
passed over Tom Maltby’s first remark as 
beneath notice. He could not so easily 
dismiss it from his mind. 

“And what are you going to do?” he 
asked Mrs. Milner later in the day. “ Have 
you decided anything?” 

“T am going to write to Miss Bowen this 
evening. ‘There may be one or two little 
forms to go through which Mr. Maltby will 
see to, otherwise it is now all left to me and 
to Miss Bowen. I shall ask her what she 
intends to do, and tell her I am ready to 
vacate at once.” 

“But where shall you go? The sectory 
cottage is not to let.” 

“I know that. Mr. Maltby thinks that 
Miss Bowen may be glad to have me here as 
her tenant; if so, I should remain. But I 
cannot be sure till I hearfromher. I should 
like her to come down and see the place 
before she decides.” 

“Yes,” said Bernard, readily, “I am sure 
that will be the best plan.” 

When Sylvia received Mrs. Milner’s letter 
she was rather worried. The letter was 
kindness itself, but it required a great effort 
on Sylvia’s part to rouse herself into making 
the necessary decision. Her friend Mrs. 
West did not help her particularly, though 
she gave her plenty of advice. Sylvia had 
been in more than one crisis of her life 
obliged to act for herself, but she was not of 
so independent a nature as to choose to 
stand alone in her decision when she might 
have the benefit of older and more expe- 
rienced persons, Mrs. West thought it would 
be utter folly to give up her good connec- 
tion in London and bury herself in a little 
poky country town. Besides, what would she 
do alone in that great house? It would not 
keep her, whereas, if she were to let it, the 
rent would be a very nice addition to her 
income, and she would not have to work 

quite so hard. 

Sylvia reflected sadly enough that there 


she did not object to work,—in fact, just now 
it was her great comfort. She could not 
put her heartache aside, but she could bear 
it better with plenty to occupy her mind. 

Mrs, Gray was afraid of pressing any 
course upon her as being specially the right 
one, feeling all the responsibility of giving 
advice, and fearing to persuade Sylvia to do 
anything which she might afterwards regret. 

It was very perplexing ; but Sylvia at last 
decided that nothing could be done at 
present. She would wait till Christmas, and 
meanwhile Mrs. Milner should stay on at 
the Manor House, and then she would go 
down and settle matters. 

Mrs. Milner felt it rather unsatisfactory, 
but she saw the reasonableness of Sylvia’s 
reluctance to make any break in her lessons, 
and at once wrote to beg her to fix her own 
time for coming to Stowe. Bernard saw the 
letter Miss Bowen had written, and in his 
heart felt sorry for the delay, but he could 
only agree with his friend that the young 
lady appeared to have right on her side. 

He was thinking about it one day perhaps 
rather more than the subject needed, 
when on his way to Burrows’ cottage he met 
the ostler coming out. He felt a more than 
ordinary interest in this man, who had so 
steadily persevered in a sober course in spite 
of countless temptations. To-day he noticed 
a perplexed look on the ostler’s face, so he 
asked him if anything was amiss. 

“It's joost this, sir,” said Burrows, ‘it’s 

none so aisy to keep fra drink when one lives 
in a inn yard, as yah may saiiy ; an’ I’ve 
more ’en a maind to gie it oop. Mr. Tarn 
over at Slooby, he wants a groom an’ 
gairdener, an’ ah’m thinkin’ ah could do 
for’m. So ah’ve sent him wurd, an’ made 
so bold as to sady as how yah’d speak a 
good wurd for me.” 
‘‘That I will, Burrows, with the greatest 
pleasure ; and I think you are very wise to 
wish to make the change. But I shall miss 
you.” 

“Well, sir, nobbut think what it is. 
Here’s wan an’ theer’s anoother; ‘Now, 
Burrows, what ’ill ye hev?’ an’ whenI says I 
drinks nowt but watter, then, ‘Oh, that’s it !’ 
they says, ‘bud wance in a while weeant 
hoort!? An’ when ah weeant gie in to ’em 
it’s none so pleasant, sir, ah can tell ye!” — 

“T can tell you one thing, Burrows, it 
does me good when I think of the courage you 
need to resist, and that you do resist. You 
were one of my first friends, and if I’'da 
house of my own I should ask you to come 





was now only herself to work for, otherwise 


and live with me. But that’s out of the 
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question. I will go over to Slooby this president of this literary society, considering 

afternoon if you like.” that he scarcely ever read anything but the 
“ Thank ye kaindly, sir.” newspapers, and preferred those of a sport- 


“Does your wife mind?” 

“Bless you, sir, she’d be only too glad. 
An’ then she can tak in a bit o’ weshin’, 
an’ keep a pig; it ’ll be summat like retiring 
from the world out theer. She’// laike it 
well enew.” 

So Bernard went to Slooby, and the vicar 
was very willing to carry on the good work 
he had begun, and be a friend to Burrows. 
And so the ostler passed out from the daily 
life of the curate, but they had not lived so 
near each other all this while in vain. 

“It is time we arranged the readings and 
concerts for the winter,” said Sam Maltby 
one day to Bernard. “It’s later than usual 
this year, but we have all been away. We 
ought not to begin later than the first week 
in December.” 

“T am ready to begin at once,” said 
Bernard. 

“Then will you read on Wednesday 


evening?” 
“Tf you like. Shall it be Shakespeare ? ” 
“Well, I don’t know: isn’t he rather 
heavy ?” 


“That depends upon taste. Would you 
prefer Tennyson ?” 

“Tsn’t he rather misty?” 

“Well, then, Scott; you can’t object 
to him.” 

“No; perhaps not. But why not give us 
something comic—‘The Raven,’ for in- 
stance,—you know—that American man’s, 
Edgar Poé ?” 

“You don’t call ‘hat comic, surely?” 
said Bernard. 

“Well, I should. 
neatly,— 


I think it comes in so 


‘ Regardless of grammar, they all cried, ‘* That’s 
him !”’” 


“That is in ‘The Jackdaw of Rheims,’” 
said Bernard. 

“Well, it doesn’t much matter, they’re 
both birds. But have your own way.” 

“ How would a reading from ‘The Water 
Babies’ do?” 

“ Isn’t it awful twaddle ?” 

“Zthink it particularly deep. What do 
you say to Milton?” 

*** John Milton was a citizen of credit and 
renown ’—do you mean that ?” 

Bernard could not help laughing; and 
when he pointed out his mistake, Sam 
laughed too. He was a_ good-natured 


fellow, but rather out of his element as 





ing cast. 

“You needn’t go in for ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ” 
he said, “that would be flying above our 
heads.” 

*« Comus,’ then, or ‘ Lycidas’?” 

“T tell you what, you give them the Trial 
from ‘ Pickwick,’ that’s the thing for us. 
And if you like to do the sentimental after- 
wards, why, you can, and choose your own 
subject ; only draw it mild.” 

Bernard promised not to tax too severely 
the feelings of his audience, and chose two 
of the lays of the Scottish cavaliers. Banks 
was duly informed of the selections made, 
and they were advertised in the Svowe 
Puerorum Weekly Gazette for the Wednesday 
following. 

These readings were not much, but they 
made a little diversion in the town. Every 
one who ‘possibly could attended them, and 
Bernard. entered into the spirit of the thing 
readily enough. He had a good deal on his 
hands just now, for the season was damp 
and unhealthy, and a kind of low fever was 
in many of the poor cottages. Milly 
Fotherby had it, and others in his district, 
and there was a funeral this very afternoon 
which the rector had asked him to take. It 
was that of a poor imbecile old man who 
had lived to be ninety-four, and no one 
could deeply grieve that his weary pilgrimage 
was over. No one, perhaps, except his 
daughter, who had devoted herself to him 
for many years past. The neighbours told 
her it was “a happy release,” but Bernard 
knew better than to mock her misery. He 
saw how she was taking the old man’s death 
to heart, and he sympathized with her, and 
said he knew how she would miss him. 

“Ay, sur, that’s joost it; I shall have 
nowt to worry about, and a body gets used 
to a worry and feels the miss of it. Poor 
dear lamb ! he was a’most like a bairn; and 
wer feelin’s get tender wi’ noorsin’ the poor 
helpless things. An’ it’s not as if he’d had 
mooch sufferin’,so as to be glad he’d got 
rid o’ paiiin. He was happy enew.” 

But you would not grudge him a better 
kind of happiness?” said Bernard. 

“TI groodge him nowt,’’ said the woman ; 
— I doiint care how soon I goes after 

im.” 

She said this the day before the funeral, 
so no wonder the curate rather dreaded the 
task before him ; and it was very painful ; 





he scarcely knew how to turn his thoughts 
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from the poor desolate woman and her very 
real suffering to the imaginary woes of Mrs. 
Bardell. But he remembered that the 
people as well as their rector looked to him 
to help to keep them alive, so a few minutes 
before seven he called at the Manor House 
for Mrs. Milner. She generally allowed the 
servants to go in turn ; to-night, as Bernard 
was to read, she thought she would like to 
go herself as well; so he found her ready, 
and they walked up the High Street to- 
gether. 

“It seems as if I never were to see Miss 
Bowen,” she said as they went along. 
“To-day I have had a letter from Mrs. West, 
one of the ladies with whom she lives, 
telling me that she is ill, and that it is an 
attack of small-pox.” 

“You don’t say so?” said Bernard. 

“Yes. Happily it is only a very mild 
case, but of course all the young ladies who 
are in the house—they are all pupils or 
students of some kind—have had to go 
home, and however well she may go on, it 
will be some time before she can come 
tome. I feel quite disappointed about it.” 

Bernard was more than disappointed ; he 
was anxious. Mrs. Milner spoke of it asa 
mild case, but that might be only Mrs. 
West’s way of putting it. How terrible it 
would be if that delicate complexion were 
to suffer! he could not bear to think that 
the sweet face might be marked. Or she 
might die. She was worn with long watch- 
ing, and with her great sorrow; perhaps 
her strength would fail, and she would be 
unable to resist the deadly disease. He 
felt suddenly depressed with a different 
depression from that he had felt at the 
grave in the cemetery that afternoon with 
the poor grey-headed mourner, down whose 
wrinkled face the tears ran unchecked. 
This was something which touched him 
nearly, and yet he had only seen Sylvia once. 

Only once; but he had thought about 
her many times. He could not forget her 
sad look when she had told him about her 
father and Francis. It broke upon him all 
at once that he had a great desire to comfort 
her, and he had no right to do so. His 
tone had some concern in it when he spoke, 
but it was not a tithe of what he felt. Mrs. 
Milner perceived nothing unusual. 

“Tt is very disappointing. But perhaps 
she may recover quickly.” 

“There will be danger of infection for 
some little time. Poor girl, it is very sad 

for her.” 


“T should think there is no doubt of it. 
They seem remarkably fond of her.” 

Here the Miss Graddens overtook them. 

‘“* Well, Mr. Hamilton, are you going to 
make us all laugh?” asked the elder lady. 

“ Happily it scarcely depends upon me,” 
said Bernard ; “ if it did, the fact of knowing 
what you expect would be enough to ‘spoil 
everything : a man can’t be funny when he is 
told to be so.” 

“A breach of promise case,” said Miss 
Rebecca. “I wonder how Mr. Maltby will 
feel? It’s a good many years ago, certainly, 
but he’s not likely to forget it with Laura 
Stapleton always before his eyes. If her 
uncle had had the pluck of most men he 
would have had him sued for damages ; I’ve 
said so over and over again.” 

“‘ Nice compersation !” said Bernard. 

“Oh, well, there’s no harm in making a 
little money, and if any one deserved to be 
punished he did. Not that I’ve ever let 
Laura see I thought she was ill-used ; she 
took it all coolly enough, and I wasn’t going 
to make herself fancy she was a martyr. 
But I owe a grudge to the man, and I 
should glory in seeing him look small. It 
would take something to do that though.” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Milner, “there are 
others coming this way.” 

“He is welcome to all he hears,” said 
Miss Rebecca. ‘“ And as to Laura, she has 
no more feeling than a stone, or she would 
have left Stowe long ago.” 

Bernard felt roused to defend her, but was 
wise, and said nothing. The Spencers passed 
them, and Sam Maltby, in breathless haste, 
called out to Bernard as he rushed by, 
“Don’t be long, we are late as it is.” 

The curate only waited to conduct his 
companion to a seat, and to see that there 
was some one between her and the Graddens, 
and then he joined the others who were to 
take part in the evening’s entertainment. 
They met in a little room at the back, and 
were rather excited. Bernard thought them 
noisy, but he could not forget what Mrs. 
Milner had told him, and that made him silent 
“‘T say, Hamilton, what was the glorious 
old lady saying about the governor? Some- 
thing about making him look small. What 
was it?” 

Bernard stared at Sam. He had rushed 
past them so quickly that he had not 
imagined he had been close behind the latter 
part of the time. : 

“You had better ask her,” he said. 
“Catch me! Why does she owe the 





“T hope those people are kind to her.” 





governor a grudge ?” 
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“That is more than I can say,” said 
Bernard, with perfect truth. 

“‘She is years older than he is; there 
can’t have been any tender passages between 
them, surely?” 

Bernard laughed. “If so,” he said, “she 
may feel a very special interest in Mrs. 
Bardell’s trial.” 

“Suppose I ask the governor himself? 
That wouldn’t make any sensation at home, 
would it?” said Sam, chuckling. 

Here some one said, ‘‘We shall have to 
call you to order, Mr. President,” and he 
remembered his important position. The 
room was filling fast, and when the clock 
struck seven Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Gray, 
who was to sing two or three songs, mounted 
the platform, and the president having 
opened the meeting with what he thought a 
facetious speech, given in what the editor of 
the Stowe Puerorum Weekly Gazette styled 
his “ happiest manner,” Bernard rose and 
began to read. 

He read remarkably well, and the audience 
laughed and applauded heartily. No one 
guessed how all the while he had Sylvia’s 
face before him, and that that and the lone- 
liness of the old man’s daughter made him 
feel the noise and laughter very discordant. 
Mr. Gray’s song made a break, and then he 
read “The Execution of Montrose.” He 
had more sympathy with tragedy than 
comedy to-night, but he could not help feel- 
ing that the old cavalier fell rather flat on 
the people after the buxom widow. 

“*From grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,’ that seems to be your style, Mr. 
Hamilton,” said Barbara Spencer afterwards. 
Mr. Spencer took great interest in the read- 
ings, and those who had amused the com- 
pany he wished to entertain at supper. 
Barbara felt injured because Mr. Hamilton 
appeared insensible to her superior intel- 
lectual attractions. Healways seemed more 
at home with Edith, or even with Blanche. 
He certainly talked sometimes on books and 
such topics, but she could never quite under- 
stand him, and was inclined to think he was 
laughing at her all the while. To-night she 
had listened to him with interest, and had 
shed a tear when he came to the words— 


** And he never marched to battle 
More proudly than to die,” 


and she felt she must make some apposite 
remark. ‘‘I suppose that is being versatile,” 
she added. 

“It would never do to be always either 


balance true,’ like John Gilpin of happy 
memory. By the way, is Cowper among 
your favourite poets, Miss Spencer?” 

“Oh dear no! you don’t mean to say 
you like him ?” 

**T do very much.” 

“He is so dreadfully uninteresting. Be- 
sides, I had enough of Cowper when I was a 
child. We were brought up on a diet of 
Cowper and Mrs. Hemans. I got very tired 
of them both.” 

‘““¢ When the British Warrior Queen’—don't 
you care for that?” 

“I don’t knowit. Is it Byron’s? I never 
read any of his.” 

“T thought as you had so digested Cowper 
you would remember his ‘ Boadicea;’ that 
is all.” 

“Oh, I don’t care for the women’s rights 
sort of women—Boadicea, and Zenobia, and 
those sort of people. I like feminine women. 
Blanche cares for the other class.” 

“When is your book coming out? You 
remember you promised me a copy.” 

“ Don’task me! It.is disheartening work. 
The one consolation being that one suffers 
in company with so many other gifted minds ; 
that helps one to bear it.” 

The “ other” had slipped out unawares. 
Bernard was too polite to notice it. 

“Then, of course,” he said, “if you do 
not care for Cowper, Mrs. Browning’s lines 
on his grave would not interest you.” 

“Oh, she is always charming,” said 
Barbara, unwilling to show her ignorance of 
the poem. 

** And never more than in this instance.” 

**T say, Hamilton, you need not be literary 
and scientific here, you know,” said Sam 
Maltby. “We have had enough of that. 
And don't you engross him, Barbara; he 
only talks books to please you. It’s his way 
to make himself ‘ all things to all men.’ ” 
‘And a very good way,” said Mrs. 
Spencer ; “I am sure it must be of infinite 
service in the parish, Don’t you find the 
work rather heavy just now, Mr. Hamil- 
ton?” 

“There is a good deal of sickness, and 
the winter is always a trying time for the 
poor. But I like plenty of work.” 

“ You ought to be better paid for it,” said 
Sam Maltby. 

“Tam quite satisfied with my pay,” said 
the curate, a little stiffly. 

** Mr. Curtis does less and less,”’ said Mrs. 
Spencer, in a grumbling tone. ‘ The mothers’ 
meeting would fall off altogether if it were 
not for Mrs. Milner and Miss Stapleton. I 
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cannot go very often myself, and Mrs. Maltby 
has other engagements.” 

“‘T don’t think she has much sympathy 
with ‘the great unwashed,’” said her son. 
“By the way, Mrs. Spencer, did you hear 
what the venerable Becky said about the 
governor this evening? She was going it 
pretty strong, and I want to find out the 
rights of it all,—or the wrongs, that’s nearer 
the mark.” 

“How am I to account for all Miss 
Rebecca’s imaginings?” said Mrs. Spencer, 
—_—— “You had better ask her your- 
self.” 

“So I tell him,” said Bernard, wishing 
very much that Sam would let the matter 
drop. 

“Was he engaged to any one before my 
mother?” askedSam. “If he was, he has 
kept it pretty close.” 

Mrs. Spencer knew Laura’s story as well 
as Miss Rebecca did, but she was far too 
kind to allow herself to repeat it. Her 
opinion was that Laura’s trial had always 
been sufficiently hard, she would certainly 
not hold her up to be the butt for Sam’s 
ridicule. 

‘“‘T imagine Mr. Maltby could answer that 
question himself better than any one else. 
You are not a respectful son, Mr. Sam, or 
you would not bring forward such subjects.” 

“Oh, as to that, you know, it isn’t every 
one has such strict notions as you have. He 
may have been engaged and broken it off, 


But he had an answer ready. 


the banns on Sunday.” had told him a letter from Mrs. West said she 
** Are you serious ?” was recovering very nicely, but that a servant 
“‘T hope so.” in the house was ill, and much more seriously 


“Did you know of this, Mr. Hamilton?”|than Miss Bowen had been, Mrs. Milner 
“ I am not in every one’s confidence,” said| was afraid the good lady might lose pupils 


out worse than I am.” 


band,”’ said Mrs. Spencer ; and just then her 
own husband, who had been called out to a 
patient, re-entered the room, and Mr Sam 
Maltby’s matrimonial prospects were not 
further discussed. Bernard was glad to find 
he had so much fidelity in him, and con- 
gratulated him warmly enough as they went 
home. 


BERNARD did not go home at Christmas, for 
a week before the rector had a somewhat 
sharp attack of bronchitis, and he felt it im- 
possible to think of his own pleasure under 
the circumstances. His aunts and sister 
made the best of it, and Bernard preached 
two sermons on Christmas Day, and looked 
after the annual parish charities for the poor 
people, and had a little brush with Smithson 
because the two could not see things in 
exactly the same light, and the clerk took 
decidedly too much upon himself. For once 
the churchwarden came to Bernard’s aid, and 
said he was perfectly right; and Smithson 
was obliged to content himself with grum- 
bling that “everything went wrong when the 
rector was laid up,” but he knew better 
than to oppose Mr. Maltby. Bernard dined 
and had cause since to thank his stars that] at the rectory, and found Mr. Curtis better, 
he did so. A man doesn’t like to hear an| though still feeble, and Laura trying to 
old woman vowing vengeance against his| cheer Amy, who was troubled on her father’s 
father, and not find out why.” account. Bernard added his efforts to hers. 
“ You are suddenly very much in earnest} He was genuinely attached to the rector, 
about your father’s interests,” said Mrs.| although he had so often chafed at his seem- 
Spencer; “you did not scruple to go to the| ing lukewarmness. The goodness of the man 
races a few weeks ago when he was exceed-| was such that it would be felt in spite of 
ingly busy.” minor deficiencies, and Bernard was too giad 
‘¢Oh, that’s quite another thing.” to be of some comfort to them all to give a 
“ And as to engagements, why, I think it} thought to the little break he had promised 
is much better to break one off in time than| himself at this time, and which he knew 
to keep dilly-dallying from year’s end to| would have been very pleasant. He silently 
year’s end, and to let nothing come of it.| wondered how Sylvia was going on. It 
I think the less you say on such subjects the} seemed hard to know she was ill, and not to 
better.” hear tidings of her, but he was shy of asking 
Mrs. Spencer looked severely at Sam.| Mrs. Milner. 
And once a whole week passed and he was 
** Now don’t say ary more, You will hear|in ignorance. That morning Mrs. Milner 





Bernard, laughing. 





through it, and that seemed to trouble her, 









































* But is it really true?” said Edith. 
“Certainly it is.” 

“ And it is Maud Robertson?” 

“ Of course. Come, Edith, don’t make me 
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As to Bernard, he was so glad to find Sylvia 
was out of danger, that he was comparatively 
indifferent to other considerations, which was 
certainly not consistent in a man who made a 
study of unselfishness. 

The Stowe Puerorum people were gay at 
Christmas-time. Banks inthe Weekly Gazette 
spoke of the “festive season,” and enume- 
rated the contents of the various butchers’ 
shops, being especially proud to mention such 
animals as had gained prizes at the “ Beast 
Mart.” In close proximity to these notices 
came comments on the taste and elegance 
with which certain delicate fingers had deco- 
rated “the sacred edifice,” and remarks on 
the munificent gifts of our fellow-townsmen 
to their poorer neighbours. Mr. Turgoose 
and a combative relieving officer wrote 
several letters in the Gaze/fe about this time 
on the subject of Christmas doles, and abused 
each other roundly, Mr. Turgoose signing 
himself “Fair Play,” and the relieving 
officer adopting the sobriquet of “One who 
knows.” The aliases were very transparent, 
and the paper war waxed warm, so that 
Banks had to advertise “that the matter 
could no longer be discussed in these 
pages,” and each flattered himself he had 
won the victory. 

On the Sunday after Christmas, Bernard, 
for the third and last time, published the 
banns of marriage between “ Samuel Richard 
Maltby, bachelor, of this parish, and Matilda 
Robertson, spinster, also of this parish ;” 
and as in the pause that followed his exhor- 
tation no one arose to forbid the banns, 
Smithson set his seal to it by saying in 
a sonorous voice, as was his usual custom, 
“God speed ’em weel,” and Miss Robertson, 
who was very thankful that her niece’s long 
waiting had ended at last, felt almost as 
happy as Maud. 

Bernard remembered that day particularly, 
for he went to see the rector after the morn- 
ing service, and he was low-spirited. He 
talked of resigning his living, and asked his 
curate if he knew of a good man to succeed 
him. Bernard suggested that that was the 
affair of the dean and chapter; but Mr. 
Curtis said the dean was open to reason, 
and so were some of the chapter, though one 
or two of the canons were difficult men to 
deal with. Bernard saw what the rector was 
driving at, but did not feel disposed to give 
an opinion, and the rector thought he had 
none since he did not utter it. 

“T think you will soon be better, sir,” he 
said, reassuringly ; “ the weather is unusually 
damp, but a little sunshine would do you a 
















world of good. You must not talk of resign- 
ing ; what should we do without you ?” 

“ As to that, I think you could all manage 
very well. The work rests upon you, 
Hamilton; sometimes I think mine is 
done.” 

“You must not think that. Do you 
know, I am quite longing to hear you preach 
again. There is something to act upon in 
your sermons. I have never told you—I 
was afraid you would think I flattered you— 
but they have been strength and comfort to 
me over and over again.” 

“ Have they really ?” 

“Indeed they have. I often wish I could 
preach like you.” 

“Tt is of the grace of the Lord,” said the 
rector, reverently, “if in any way they have 
done you good, my dear fellow; but have 
you often been in such need of comfort?” 

“TI think I generally feel the need of it on 
a Sunday, at any rate ; one seems so power- 
less, and it is so difficult to make an 
impression.” 

“*When I am weak, then am I strong,’ 
that is the secret of it. Let God speak 
through your words, there will be an impres- 
sion then. But sometimes, do you know, 
Hamilton, I think I have been a little blind 
to things, and you have had more to put up 
with than I thought. You don’t mind my 
asking you—but— Maud Robertson—I hope 
it was not a painful duty to publish her 
banns.” 

The delicate way of putting it, together 
with the knowledge in Bernard’s heart that 
he did not care a straw for Maud, except 
that he was glad she should be happy 
at last, was almost too much for him. 
He had nearly laughed out, but that would 
have been unkind to the good old man, 
who had been looking out for possible 
troubles in which his curate might have 
needed strength and comfort, and had 
stumbled on this, to him, unlikely one. It 
was necessary that his reply should be re- 
assuring, and it was; prompt and hearty 
enough almost to make Mr. Curtis feel he 
had been rather silly. But he did not see 
it in that light ; he had the happy faculty of 
never knowing how to take offence. 

“ My dear sir, I was only too delighted to 
publish the banns. You may be perfectly 
easy on that score.” 

“ That’s right. And so my sermons have 
been some help to you. It is a comfort to 
me to hear that.” 

He lingered over it, as if he rather needed 
comfort himself. Bernard thought of the 
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sharp trial which he had had to bear some| not say he thought she was, nor could he 
six-and-twenty years ago, and reproached | assert he was not in her confidence. He felt 
himself for having too often forgotten it. | at a loss, and so said nothing. 

“There was one thing I wanted to ask} ‘I ask you,” said Mr. Curtis, “‘ because I 
you, Hamilton,” said Mr. Curtis presently :’have got into the way of relying upon you. 


“it may seem a strange thing, but do you|When Sam Maltby asked me one day last 


think Laura is happy?” week if his father had ever been engaged to 


It was so very strange a thing to ask him,|any one but his mother, and said he had 
that Bernard began to wonder whether the} heard something that made him suspect he 


rector were not a little wandering. He could! had treated some one else badly, I told him 
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I was not at liberty to speak of his father’s 
doings.” 

“T wonder he hadn’t the grace to be 
silent,” said Bernard ; “it is unbecoming in 
a son to rake up his father’s misdeeds.” 

*“ So I told him,—not in those words, but I 
reminded him of the fifth commandment. I 
have known Sam all his life, and can say 
anything to him,” 

“Let us hope he will be silent on the 
subject now,” said Bernard. 

“TI spoke strongly to him, but he is per- 
sistent. The thing I wished to ask you was, 
whether you had ever heard of a previous 
engagement.” 

“Tt would be difficult to live in the same 
place with Miss Rebecca Gradden and not 
become acquainted with all the ins and outs 
of every one’s domestic concerns,” said 
Bernard. “I have certainly heard of Mr. 
Maltby’s treatment of the lady to whom he 
was first engaged.” 

“ And you know it was to Laura?” 

“Te 

‘wonder if she took it much to heart?” 

Again Bernard was at a loss for a reply. 

‘You know,” the rector went on, “it was 
just at the time of my sore bereavement,”— 
his voice shook a little. “I can’t speak of it. 
Well, just then Maltby’s visits ceased, or 
perhaps it was then he was married, there is 
a great mist and confusion over things that 
happened just then. But at any rate he was 
to have married Laura, and he married Miss 
Barclay instead. Laura never said anything, 
so I thought she did not care much: girls 
generally cry over such things, you know, 
but Laura never did that I am aware of.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps it would have been better for 
her if she shad,” said Bernard ; 
that cannot weep are the saddest eyes of all.’ ” 

“True, true. But Inever saw any dif- 
ference in her, I wonder if I ought to have 
said anything? It is-tog late now, but when 
one is ill one thinks of everything through 
the whole course of one’s life, and it struck 
me I might perhaps have neglected Laura, 
poor girl.” 

Bernard thought there was no doubt on 
that point, but he felt ina very awkward 
position. 

“ Miss Stapleton seems to find her comfort 
in devoting herself to Miss Curtis,” he said, 
willing to console the rector,.and yet indig- 
nant at Laura’s wrongs, and rather hard set 
between the conflicting feelings. 

“So she does, you are quite right—quite 
right ; let us hope it was only a girl’s fancy, 
and did not go very deep.” 


“* the eyes |, 


Bernard knew a great deal better than that, 
and wondered how far it would be wise to 
suggest to the rector that Laura might not be 
unwilling to hear what he had tosay. Then, 
again, a grief that had slumbered so long— 
was there any good in waking it? It was a 
comfort at the time to feel he could not stay 
any longer, and yet he felt he had done 
nothing, and perhaps wasted an opportunity ; 
but hearts needed delicate handling, and he 
did not know how far to venture. He would 
think over it; and he did think very tho- 
roughly indeed. 

As to the rector, he tried to leave it. One 
great difference between him and his curate 
was, that one never knew how to let a worry- 
ing subject rest, and the other was in the 
habit of letting such subjects rest too much. 
Between the two was that happy medium, so 
difficult for most of us to reach. 

Bernard went off to his usual Sunday 
afternoon duties, and Mr. Curtis tried to 
dismiss Laura from his mind. He was not 
very successful, and presently she came in 
with a book prepared to sit with him. 

“‘ Where is Amy?” he asked. 

“She is lying down. I have just made 
her warm and comfortable ; now what can I 
do for you?” 

“ You are always thinking of us, Laura.” 

“Of course I am. What has Mr. 
Hamilton been doing to let the fire get so 
low?” and she began to build it up. 

‘““T have been thinking about you lately 
a good deal, Laura,” said Mr. Curtis, “ and 
wondering whether you are happy with us.’ 

“What an idea, uncle Richard! If I am 
not happy with you, where else should 
I be?” 

“I am sure I don’t know. I hope you 
won’t mind my speaking of it, my dear ; but 
that affair with Maltby years ago, you did 
not take it much to heart, did you ?” 

The rector was not very wise, but he had 
sense enough not to let his niece’ know the 
question Sam Maltby had asked him. He 
had.a sort of instinct that it would have 
made her furious, although he did not think 
her trouble had pressed very heavily. 

“I don’t see the good of reviving old 
grievances, uncle,” she, said; “ why should 
we talk of it?” 

“ Because, Laura, since I have been weak 
and ill my whole life has passed before me 
in a kind of picture—dissolving views, in 
reality. And thinking about what came 
upon me and altered the whole course of my 
life, it struck. me that perhaps what I had 
passed over so lightly on your part had been 
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almost as much suffering in a different way. 
Was I right?” 

“It could not have been greater suffer- 
ing,”’ said Laura. 

“Then you must have borne it very 
bravely. I never guessed what it had cost 
you. I was selfishly absorbed in my own 
grief, and did not think of yours; and you 
never alluded to it in any way. Or was it 
that I was so buried in my own sorrow that 
I never noticed? If I have seemed un- 
sympathizing, my dear, forgive me,” and he 
held out his hand. 

Laura took it. “Pray don’t distress your- 
self, uncle, it was a terrible time for both of 
us ; don’t dwell upon it.” 

“And you have no feeling about—about 
Maltby now, have you?” 

“It depends upon what sort of feeling you 
mean,” said Laura, in her quick, sharp way. 
*T have the greatest contempt for him.” 

The rector did not think such a feeling 
by any means right, but he was rather 
bewildered. It was not perhaps natural that 
Laura should respect him, but still he did 
not like to hear her say this. 

“You have not forgiven him yet, my 
dear?” he said. 

“T don’t know that he was ever worth 
forgiving. But why should we talk of him? 
I have borne it all in silence a good many 
years ; we need not discuss it now.” 

“Perhaps it would have been better if I 
had sent you away, but I never thought of 
it; and Amy clung to you so.” 

“ And she does still. Don’t think I wish 
it otherwise ; Amy’s love is part of my life.” 

‘* But if I were to die—I don’t think I 
could ever bear to leave Stowe, but if I 
were to die, perhaps she would not mind; 
and you could go away then.”’ 

‘Don’t talk about dying, uncle, when we 
are all trying to keep youalive. Believe me, 
I am as happy now as I ever can be in this 
world, I am indeed,” and she leant forward 
and kissed his forehead. 

“T should like you to forgive him,” he 
said. 

“ Perhaps I may reach that in time,” said 
Laura, “but pray don’t make yourself un- 
happy, uncle, or we shall all get miserable. 
Now it is time for your medicine, and then 
you must go to sleep.” 

The rector was a remarkably docile man ; 
he obeyed his niece and went to sleep. 
When he awoke it was with a lightened 
heart. 

As to Laura, the sympathy came rather too 
late to do her much good, but it soothed her 





nevertheless, and softened her way of looking 
upon her uncle. 

The confession, such as it was, had eased 
his mind, and he began to revive. The 
bright days which followed helped him, and 
on the last Sunday in January he went to 
church and preached, and said no more 
about resigning his living. 

All this while Bernard had given many 
thoughts to Sylvia. He knew he had no 
right to inquire after her, and Mrs. Milner 
did not suspect his anxiety. Once or twice 
she mentioned that she had heard of her 
improvement, and that the servant, who had 
been so much worse, was recovering much 
more quickly, but that was all he knew. 
Whether that fair young face was marred for 
ever he could not ascertain, neither did there 
seem any prospect of her soon coming to 
Stowe. He wondered if he might venture to 
ask Mrs. Milner. 

It was one of those bright days in early 
February which cheat one into the belief 
that spring is close at hand. He had been 
walking to Tetherby, and on his way home 
met his little godson in his perambulator, 
taking an airing in the sunshine. He was a 
bright little fellow, and responded to 
Bernard's attempts to make him laugh—not 
really a difficult matter, for it was a beaming 
little face, always ready to break into dimples, 
and Bernard’s whistling powers were never 
put forth in vain. To-day he held in his 
little round muffled fingers a note which the 
curate saw was addressed to himself. Baby 
was at first not disposed to give it up, but 
yielded at last. It was from the doctor, to 
ask Bernard to dine that evening. 

“T will call as I go by,” he told the nurse, 
and then he restored the treasure to baby 
and left him. 

He had not dined with the Pellews lately. 
In fact, he had been too busy to go any- 
where, but he was glad to remember this 
evening was disengaged, and just looked in 
at the doctor’s to say so. Tom Maltby was 
there, and talking to Mrs. Pellew in the 
drawing-room. Bernard heard Miss Bowen’s 
name, and wondered what on earth Tom had 
to do with her. He was very curious, but 
would not ask. 

“T only just looked in to say I have had 
the doctor’s note, and will be with you at 
seven. I met my little godson.” _ 

“'That’s right. You are so difficult to 
catch. Mr. Tom has been telling me his 
brother wants the Manor House.” 

Bernard was surprised. He had not seen 
Mrs. Milner for two days, but he was so 
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entirely in her confidence that it seemed 
strange she had not mentioned it to him. 

“Indeed,” he said, “I had not heard ‘of 
it from Mrs. Milner.” 

“Oh, she knows nothing about it,” said 
Tom. “She is only staying on till Miss 
Bowen is able to decide. I wrote to her 
yesterday in the name of the firm, asking if 
she were disposed to let it.” 

“But I thought Mrs, Milner had the 
refusal of it?” 

“That I can’t say. It’s as well to have 
two strings to one’s bow. Sam and his wife 
made up matters so quickly at last, that now 
they are married there is no house for them 
to go to; and when they come back, why, 
they will have to come to us, and we don’t 
quite see the force of that. There is not 
another house in Stowe likely to be at 
liberty ; so I thought I would have a shot at 
this one.” 

“And where is Mrs. Milner to go?” 
asked Bernard, feeling Tom’s coolness rather 
exasperating. 

“That I have not the slightest idea of. 
But I don’t suppose she is so wedded to the 
place as to make any row about leaving it.” 

“Tt seems rather hard upon her,” said 
Mrs. Pellew. ‘She has been so very kind 
about the house, one would think she would 
have a right to be considered first. And I 
believe Miss Bowen wz// consider her,” she 
added. 

‘Well, we shall see. But now not a word 
to the old lady about it. The governor 
doesn’t know either.” 

“The junior partner takes a deal upon 
himself,” said Bernard, forcing a laugh. 

“Oh, as to that, every man for himself. 
Sam wants a house, and I was always an 
affectionate brother. The office is quite 
breezy enough without making any fresh 
stir. I know Miss Bowen’s writing, so I 


" shall take possession of the letter when it 


comes, and that will guide my next step. 
She writes a capital hand,” he added. 

“You are only half a lawyer,” said Mrs. 
Pellew, “if you cannot keep your own 
counsel. It was not wise to tell us.” 

“Oh, I trust you and Hamilton—you 
know better than to get a fellow into hot 
water. I say, though, don’t let it out by 
mistake ; keep it dark.” 

“TI will not mention it,” said Bernard, 
and then he left the house. 

He was considerably disturbed, and knew 
that Mr. Maltby would be angry when he 
found what Tom had been doing. Bernard 
had his own suspicion, which was that Tom 


wanted to open a correspondence with the 
young lady, and was glad of any excuse. 
He was angry with himself for the thought, 
and tried to dismiss it; but then Tom’s 
treatment of Mrs. Milner was exceedingly 
shabby, and he was very vexed about it. 
He wanted very much to call, but under the 
circumstances thought he had better not. 
So, instead of taking the road to the market- 
place, he went round to the Pond Cottages, 
and there he encountered Miss Rebecca. 
She had a large basket in her hand, and 
Bernard knew what that meant. He had 
during his curacy seen a great deal of the 
Miss Graddens’ kindness to the poor, and 
had often wished they could see that hearts 
and feelings wanted ministering to as well as 
sore throats and delicate appetites. 

“ How is old Kitchin?” he asked as he 
came up to her. 

“‘ Better ; he’s sound asleep now, or soon 
will be, so don’t you go and disturb him. 
You clergymen never understand times and 
seasons.” 

“ But you have just been,” said Bernard. 

“That’s the very reason they don’t want 
you or any one else to-day. He’s going oft 
into a doze, which will do him more good 
than all your preaching.” 

“No doubt it will. Which way are you 
going? May I take your basket? ” 

“Certainly not. I am going home.” 

Bernard turned to walk with her, he could 
not very well help himself’ There was no 
one else to see in the Pond Cottages that 
afternoon, and the lane led nowhere, so he 
made a virtue of necessity, and walked with 
Miss Rebecca. 

“Mr. Curtis seems all right again,” she 
said. “I’m sure at one time I thought he 
would have died; and then I wonder who 
would have got the living. Mr. Palmer 
perhaps.” 

“He is scarcely fitted for the charge of a 
parish, I should think,” said Bernard. 

“A great deal better fitted for it than a 
good many who think they have a special 
gift, and go blundering about and doing more 
harm than good. But it’s not likely you 
should care for Mr. Palmer, you were so 
wrapped up in Mr. Ross.” 

“ Liking one head master is no reason for 
disliking his successor,” said Bernard. “I 
think Mr. Palmer is a good man, and he is 
undoubtedly a wise one; but he is more 
fitted to be schoolmaster than rector.” 

“TI suppose you would like to have the 
rectory yourself? that’s the long and short 
of it.” 
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‘‘T have no desire to be rector of Stowe,” | neighbourhood forty years ago. And as to 
said Bernard, “and I am very thankful Mr. | Miss Robertson’s age, why shouldn’t she be 
Curtis is well again.” sixty? It is nodisgrace to be old, surely ?” 

4 So you say, but we have only your word; ‘Certainly not. Age is venerable ; but 
for it.” she looks much younger.” 

“And is not that sufficient?” asked the, ‘“That’s because she dyes her hair, and 
curate, his eyes flashing suddenly. has false teeth, and gets herself up. I should 

“Oh, well, it’s a matter of opinion. Isn’t | be ashamed to do such things.” 
it a shame that Miss Robertson should have} “It is not every one can boast such teeth 
to turn out of her house to accommodate as yours,” said the curate, basely endeavouring 
Sam Maltby and his wife ? ” to propitiate Miss Rebecca. 

i. did not know she was going to turn| “ Everybody might have as good if they 
out,” said Bernard. were only careful,” she said in reply ; but she 

“It’s all but settled. She says she does felt flattered nevertheless. 
not mind, and will be glad to live at Minster-| “Won’t you come home with me?” she 
ham to be near Salome. Why can’t Mr. asked. 

Maltby build a house? There’s plenty of “Thank you, no, I have still some work 
land, and he’s money enough. I don’t see to do before the evening, and then I have 
why the old should have to make way for an engagement.” 


the young.” “T never knew such a man; you are 
“Tt is one of the laws of the universe,” always dining somewhere or other. I hope 
said Bernard. |you keep good hours ?” 
“Qh yes, of course you'll hold with it,| ‘“IfI did not I think I should soon hear 


being young yourself. You'll sing to a dif- | of it,” said Bernard, laughing. “ Things are 
ferent tune when you come to be sixty years | not kept very quiet here.” 


of age.” | “And a very good thing too. Sam 
“Miss Robertson is not so old as that, | Maltby and Tom would be worse than they 
surely ?” asked Bernard, surprised. are if there hadn’t been some one to keepa 


‘That she certainly is. It is forty years'sharp look-out. When is Tom going to 
ago this very month since her father was| marry and settle down?” 
found face downwards in Slooby river, and! ‘I am sure I don’t know.” 
she was grown up then, I know.” “ He was very silly about Rosa Wilde, but 
‘Was he dead?” ithat came to nothing. I don’t think they 
‘“‘Of course he was. It was market day, | thought him good enough.” 
and he’d been taking too much; so he; Bernard thought no one could wonder at 
walked into the river by mistake. "No dis-| that, but he did not say so. He merely 


grace in it, of course.’ ‘remarked that Tom was quite young still, 
“Tt was very sad,” said the curate, who | being somewhere about his own age, or even 
could neither become inured to hearing or | younger. 
seeing suffering, nor to Miss Rebecca’s hard} “ He is four-and-twenty. I remember the 
way of telling painful truths. “ Was his wife day he was born. It was the day that clerk 
living ?’ jin their office—Smiles they called him—was 
“Oh dear yes, and not sorry to survive|taken before the magistrates on a suspicion 
him.” ‘of stealing a bank note. It wasn’t proved 
“ Pour Miss Robertson ! it must have been | | against him, but he couldn’t stand it, so he 
a shock for her.” ‘went away. I did hear he came to no 


“ Well, we all thought it would take down \g ood.” 
her pride, but it didn’t. She hasalwaysheld| ‘Poor fellow!” 
her head as high as if her father had die | “There, don’t go and waste your pity ; if 
respectably.” ‘he didn’t take it, perhaps it wasn’t because 
“Perhaps it was an accident, and he was|he didn’t wish. Some people haven’t courage 
really sober,” said the curate, who did not| to break the laws.” 
like to speak evil of the dead. “ A great mercy for them if they have not,” 
Miss Rebecca gave one of her impatient|said Bernard. “There’s Mr. Curtis, and I 
sniffs. ‘ You are fond of contradicting your | believe he is waiting for me. Good-bye.” 
elders, Mr. Hamilton. I should hope I} And Miss Rebecca walked the rest of her 
know best about what happened in my own | way alone. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


BERNARD was not at all attached to any 
member of the Maltby family, but he made 
a point of being near the office about one 
o'clock on the day when he knew Tom 
expected an answer from Miss Bowen. He 
felt rather guilty as he walked up the little 
side street where the office was, but he tried 
to look unconcerned. ‘Tom came down the 
steps as he passed, and saluted him with 
“ Hollo, Hamilton, going my way ?” 

TJ will if you like.” 

Tom was never staggered at anything, so 
the coolness of the curate’s tone did not 
offend him. He wished to know about Miss 
Bowen, but could not bring himself to ask. 
Tom did not keep him long in suspense. 

“It’s no good about the house,” he said. 
‘Miss Bowen says she has been too ill to 
arrange anything, but that she could not 
possibly let the house to any one but Mrs. 
Milner, even if she should feel disposed to 
let it. Her note was precious cool and col- 
lected ; she has her wits about her evidently. 
I put it into the fire, not wishing the governor 
to smell a rat, and I have written to Sam. 
It will be a case of turn-out on the part of 
Miss Robertson; that’s the only decent 
house left.” 

“Why does not Mr. Maltby build one?” 
asked Bernard. 

“Who can fathom the inscrutable? Ifyou 
spell that with a capital letter it will do for 
a quotation from Lytton,” said Tom ; “ aren’t 
you surprised at my literary knowledge ?” 

“T have never heard you mention any 
author but Dickens till this moment. It is 
a good thing not to run in a groove.” 

**So I have always heard. What! are 
you going? I suppose you call this a walk 
—just three minutes.” 

“‘T can’t spare any more,” said the curate, 
who was in a hurry now to call at the Manor 
House; he had not been there for some 
days, and he knew Mrs. Milner would wonder 
what kept him away. 

“TI thought you had deserted me quite,” 
she said, as she met him in the hall. “ Stay 
to lunch, and then we can talk.” 

So Bernard did as he was bidden, and 
stayed to lunch. 

“I have had the most cheering letter 
about Miss Bowen this morning that I have 
received yet,” she said. “‘She goes to 
Hastings to-morrow, and when the sea air 
has set her up again, as her friends confi- 
dently expect it will, she hopes to pay me a 
visit. It will be at Easter, most likely.” 





“That is a good thing,” said Bernard, 
heartily, “and then you can settle matters.” 

“Yes, I shall be very glad. What has 
made you so sparing of your visits to me 
lately? I have looked out for you in 
vain.” 

“Don’t scold me now I have come. It 
is not that I have not wished, but one’s 
wishes are sometimes difficult to follow.” 

“I know that; but there are ‘several 
things I want to talk over. In the first 
place, I must have a new piano before Miss 
Bowen comes. I love my own for old asso- 
ciation’s sake, but it has seen its best days, 
and is not full compass. I should like her 
to find a really good instrument here ; I 
could hire one at Minsterham, perhaps.” 

‘‘ Shall I ask Mr. Gray to call, he is in the 
town to-day? He would be the best adviser 
on such a point. Choosing a piano is some- 
thing like choosing a horse; any one not 
initiated in the mysteries is liable to be 
taken in.” 

“T can quite understand that. Yes, I 
should like to see Mr. Gray. And then 
I want your opinion on that pony your 
friend Burrows was so proud of. It takes 
my fancy immensely, but I want to be sure 
it is quiet to drive. I thought I would hire 
the little carriage from the ‘ Swan’ for two or 
three months, and the pony as well, and then 
I could get accustomed to it before Miss 
Bowen comes. Drives will be sure to do 
her good, and there is some pretty country 
within a drive.” 

“T’ll try the pony for you myself with the 
greatest pleasure ; that is much more in my 
line than trying a piano.” 

“€ So I should fancy.” 

“T’ll try him to-morrow, if you like. I 
want to go to Tetherby, and there’s a tough 
bit of road ; it will be capital exercise.” 

“Thank you ; but don’t go alone.” 

“Why not ?” 

“If anything should happen—the pony 
shy, or refuse to cross that stream by the 
vale—I had rather you had some one with 
you.” 

“You needn’t be in the least uneasy,” 
said Bernard, who privately hoped he knew 
how to manage the “Swan” pony; “ but if you 
like I will take Titus Bruff with me; he has 
not been able to find a place since he had 
the fever in the winter, and he is very much 
on my mind. It will give him a little occu- 
pation ; and then, if we come to grief, he 
can bring home the news,—that is, if he does 
not come to grief too.” 


“ Please don’t talk about it. But that is 
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another thing ; if I hire the pony and car-|he ought to be ah could tell soon enough. 
riage for a month or two, I shall want some| Amelia Ann, wheer’s yer broother Titus ? 
one to go with us; and a boy about the| Mr. ’Amilton wants him.” 
garden in the spring is always useful. Sup-| Amelia Ann thought he was “‘soomwheer 
pose I take Titus till,he finds a better place?” dowry street,” so she was sent to find him. 
“It might be the saving of him,” said|The baby she had put somewhat suddenly 
Bernard, very much as if that was the best| into his cradle set up.a loud roar, and’ Mrs. 
thing she had yet proposed. “ Poor fellow! | Bruff said it was enough to drive a body daft. 
I know he has a fearful temper, and is| Bernard rather liked babies, and he was a 
what his mother calls aggravating, and likes | decided favourite with them, so he went 'to 
to ‘threap ivvery one down,’ but he caz be|the cradle and took up the substantial 
managed; and kindness will help him more | bundle, and by means of various odd sounds 
than anything. I will see about him at once. |and tricks and blandishments stopped the 


“Yes, do. When do you go to Tetherby, roar and brought a smile on the dirty little 


in the morning or afternoon?” ‘face. Mrs. Bruff approached with a towel to 
“In the morning. But I'll go tothe ‘Swan’ |make it presentable. 
this afternoon, and order the pony. And} ‘How they get so moocky ah don’t 


shall I look up Gray?” | know,” she sighed ; ‘‘he’s lost i’ dirt, an’ he 
“Thank you, but the piano can wait a| was well washed this morning.” 
few days if you are busy. I am giving you| ‘Never mind,” said Bernard, who saw 
plenty of extra-parochial work; what will |that the scrubbing process was not to the 
the rector say?” | baby’s fancy, “ he’s a jolly little chap.” 
“Nothing; why should he? I have to!) “He’s none so bad,” said the gratified 
see Gray about one of the choir boys, and mother, who at the curate’s wish was going 
Titus Bruff is parochial enough ; as to the on with her work, damping and folding 
pony and carriage, why, I’ll be answerable clothes. “'T’ worst is, yah nivver know what 
for them. Is there anything more ?” |they’ll toorn to. ‘Titus was ivvery bit as 
“T think that is enough for once.” | tiiiikin’ as this one at his aiige, an’ see what 
She looked so bright in the prospect of he’s now,—the plaiigue o’ my life.” 
providing some pleasure for the orphan girl “ But he won't always be so,” said Bernard, 
to whom she had given up her house, that who felt very hopeful about everything to- 
Bernard felt it wasdelightful to see her. Then, day. “I feel sure he will improve; and I 

















too, he was very glad on his own account ; 
he wished very much to see Sylvia again, 
and whereas he had rather indulged the fear 
that her beauty might have suffered through 
her illness, he felt suddenly hopeful. A face 


have come to ask if he can go to Mrs. 
Milner’s at the Manor House for a while till 
he can get a better place. She wants a boy 
to do odd work in the garden, and go out 
with a pony carriage when she drives, and 








like that could not be spoilt; he would not make himself useful in various little ways}; it 
think it possible. He wished Easter were will be the making of him.” : 
not so far off; but he knew one thing—he| “Thank ye kaindly, sir, for gie’ing him a 
would bring the pony into capital order by good word. Is he wanted at once?” 

the time he was wanted for her drives. He! “I think so, or very soon. I suppose you 
went to the “Swan” first to see about it, and , know Mrs. Milner?” 2 
then set off to the grammar school. « Yes, we see her at the moothers’ meetin’s. 

The choir business had to be settled first, She’s a very kaind laiidy ; fowks do say she’s 
and then he asked Mr. Gray about the piano, a bit high, at leiist I’ve heerd Miss Rebecky 
and if he could call on Mrs. Milner. He Gradden saiiy so, but I’m free to confess I 
could not stay to do that, as he had a press- | nivver saw owt o’ sort meesen. Tak’ fowks as 
ing engagement at home, and had to go by an | yah fainds ’em, that’s my motter.” 
earlier train than usual; but Bernard told} “A very good one too. Well, I think she 
him exactly what was wanted, though he did | will bea true friend to Titus. He only needs 
not say for whom, and Mr. Gray gladly proper work and management ; I know he is 
undertook the commission, and then the| difficult to deal with sometimes, but Mrs. 
curate turned his steps towards Stake Lane. | Milner has plenty of patience.” 

“Where is Titus?” he asked of hismother,| “It’s more’n I have, but that’s p’raps nowt 
who had the worried air of a person overdone | to woonder at, wi’ ten bairns an’ a droonken 
with children and cares and ill-health. ‘1I|hoosband, it’s enough to wear any one out.” 
want to see him.” The poor people seemed to have no 
“ Wheer he is is more’n ah can tell; wheer| reticence. Bernard often wondered whether 
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these much-tried women really loved in any 
faint degree the husbands of whose besetting 
sins they spoke so openly. He had tried 
hard to reduce the drunkenness, but had not 
succeeded very well. It seemed to him that 
prevention was a very great deal better than 
cure; but he had met with considerable 
opposition when he first came to Stowe 
Puerorum, because he had bent his efforts 
more to keep the steady men sober than to 
make the tipsy ones break off their bad 
habits. All the parish workers had seemed 
ready enough to try to win back to the paths 
of rectitude those who had wandered, but 
they took very little pains to prevent their 
straying in the first instance. Bernard had said 
that was like trying to wind a skein with the 
wrong end of the wool. They had laughed 
at his simile, but that was the chief result of 
his speech, until lately he had worked almost 
single-handed ; but Mr. Spencer and Dr. 
Pellew had come round by degrees and 
seconded his efforts, and he had always done 
his best to persuade the wives to make home 
comfortable and cheery for their husbands, 
but they were slow to believe in the wisdom 
of what he had advised, and so did not act 
upon it, which would have been putting it to 
the proof. The Bruffs’ household had always 
been a trouble to him, though there was 
more good in each member of it than any 
one but himself believed. At the present 
time, while he was amusing the baby the 
mother was going through a list of grievances 
which made him unhappy. For one or two 
he proposed a remedy, which she negatived 
at once, and he was wondering what else to 
suggest, when Titus rushed in out of breath, 
having heard Mr. Hamilton wanted him, and 
for one of the few times in his life he had a 
tolerably clear conscience, and so did not 
object to seeing the curate, who was much 
stricter than “th’owd parson,” as every boy 
and girl in the parish knew perfectly well. 

“ Pretty manners these, to keep the clergy- 
man waiiting, yah yoong good-for-nowt !” 
was the mother’s greeting as she made a 
dive at him with a towel she had been pulling 
out to its fulllength. Titus was alert enough 
to get out of her way, and. the curate wished 
she would go to work with the boy in a 
different fashion. Amelia Ann would have 
taken the baby, but Bernard thought it was 
good to let well alone, so he kept him, and 
she went to help her mother. 

“Now, Titus,” he said, “are you ready for 
a place? because I know of one for you.” 

“That’s good hearin,’ sir; what sort o’ 
plaiice is it?” 





“It’s a plaiice wheer yah’ll hev to maind 
yah’re manners,” said Mrs. Bruff before the 
curate could speak, “ an’ so ah gie ye 
warnin’.”’ 

“Mrs. Milner is very particular,” said 
Bernard, who always upheld the parents 
when he could, which was by no means 
often. “But if you only try to do your duty, 
I am sure she will be satisfied ;” and then he 
told him what the place was. 

Titus was overjoyed. To have a little 
room to himself over the scullery seemed to 
him great promotion, and the work he was 
quite up to. There were several things to 
settle which the curate said Mrs. Milner 
would tell him about, and as soon as Titus 
had made himself presentable Bernard gave 
up the unwilling baby and took his brother 
with him, He gave hima little kindly advice 
on the way, and was present at the interview 
afterwards. He knew it would give him 
some hold on the boy ; and last of all it was 
arranged that Titus should begin his. work 
the very next morning by going with Mr. 
Hamilton in the pony carriage to Tetherby ; 
and if that was not a good beginning, Titus 
would have liked to know what was. 

He felt proud indeed as they drove out of 
the inn yard, and rather presumed on his 
position by turning round to put out his 
tongue at the ostler’s boy, to whom he owed 
a grudge of some standing, and thus paid off 
his first instalment. The pony was spirited 
enough, but Bernard knew how to manage 
him; the drive to Tetherby was in all 
respects a success, and while the curate made 
his call at the farmhouse where his business 
was, Titus stood at the pony’s head, and 
behaved in a most proper manner. 

“Now,” said Mr. Hamilton when they 
were safely out of the farm gates, “ you take 
the reins and let me see what you can do.” 

Titus had not expected this, and his im- 
portance was great. He manifested too 
great a desire to use the whip, though it 
was never necessary, but he was perfectly 
obedient, and Bernard was proud of his 
pupil. The way they swept past the Manor 
House and avoided the corners as they 
turned into the ‘“ Swan” yard was something 
remarkable. He was like a boy himself in 
the satisfaction he took in this first exploit of 
Titus, and went on to Mrs. Milner’s to report 
in a very happy frame of mind. , 

“It would be difficult to say which did 
best, pony or boy,” he said. “ Now after a 
few more trials I am sure he will be able to 
manage alone, if you care to trust him. 
Perhaps you are a good whip yourself.” 
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Mrs. Milner laughed. ‘I used to be when 
I was young, but I am sadly out of practice, 
and it is rather late to take it up again; but 
I shall not be afraid to trust him when you 
have given him a few more lessons.” 

So that point was settled, and Titus took 
up his new duties with an ease which was 
very encouraging to his mistress. As to 
himself, he had never doubted his powers, 
so he tock-his success as a matter of course ; 
but he was very proud when he had a word 
of commendation, and tried to do still better 
next time. 

A little thing was apt to make a great stir 
in the town of Stowe Puerorum, and that 
Mrs. Milner should have hired the “ Swan ” 
pony and carriage for an unlimited period 
made a great many people suddenly think 
they wanted it for themselves, and grumble 
a little because it was engaged. Bernard 
was sorely tempted to go out with Titus more 
than was really necessary for his instruction, 
but he resisted the desire, and only accom- 
panied Mrs. Milner on her first drive. The 
boy and pony were alike to be trusted, so 
there was really no necessity for his presence, 
and he remembered that Mr. Turgoose had 
once said to him, when the old man thought 
a little advice might be of use, that “ it was 
nivver wise to give any 6-cadsion to the ene- 
mies of the Lord to blaspheme,” so he acted 
accordingly. 

Mr, Gray had chosen a piano, which had 
duly arrived at the Manor House, and been 
installed in the drawing-room, in the place of 
the old one, which had been put in an equally 
honourable position in Mrs. Milner’s favourite 
resort, the anteroom. 

March had come; there were the Lent 
services in the church, and violets under the 
hedges; the rector was well, and in his 
usual happy spirits, with perhaps a shade 
more tenderness in his manner to Laura; 
and Amy was venturing out after her winter's 
seclusion. Miss Robertson had transported 
herself and furniture to Minsterham, and Sam 
Maltby had given up billiards, and was com- 
ing out in the character of a pattern husband. 
All things seemed prosperous just now, and 
Bernard in a moment of weakness said so to 
Miss Rebecca, whom he accompanied (against 
his will) to Slooby one afternoon, she having 
overtaken him as he entered the wood. 

“Tt won’t last,” she said, “I don’t 
believe in good beginnings. ‘A bad begin- 
ning makes a good ending,’ so the proverb 
says, and we know they are generally true. 
Sam Maltby’s wife’s grandmother and her 


they were first married, and he had taken to 
beating her before the year was out. It’s all 
humbug, positively sickening to sensible 
people.” 

This was not complimentary to Bernard, 
who had just been expressing his satisfaction 
at the existing state of things, but he passed 
it over. It was wonderful how many dis- 
agreeable remarks he swallowed now without 
any perceptible effort ; his three years’ disci- 
pline had not been quite in vain, though 
sometimes he grieved over it, and thought it 
had failed entirely. 

“Well, we won’t prophesy anything so 
uncomfortable as that,” he said, “but be 
thankful for all mercies.” 

“Oh, it’s easy enough for you to be thank- 
ful. I don’t believe any curate was ever so 
petted and made much of as you are 
There’s Mrs. Milner downright silly about 
you; she couldn’t think more of you than 
she does if you were her own son. There's 
Mrs. Spencer says she never saw such a 
young man in her life; and you're in high 
feather with old Turgoose. As to the young 
ladies there’s any one of them you might have 
for the asking. You needn’t make a merit of 
being thankful.” 

“T really don’t know that I did,” said 
Bernard. 

“ Don’t you know when people talk of 
being thankful it’s a plain proof they’re very 
far from feeling so? Because if you don’t 
know it, I do. As to your work, why, it’s not 
the labour or care to you it is to an older 
man, and you bear it easily.” 

“That is all you know about it, Miss 
Rebecca,” said Bernard, as amiably as he 
could; “it is not necessary to wear one’s 
heart on one’s sleeve for daws to peck it, but 
if you think it is all sailing in smooth waters 
you are rather mistaken. Only just now 
things are brighter than usual. It was not 
easy work in the winter when there was low 
fever in the town and the rector was ill. I 
think it is quite right to feel cheerful on a 
day like this, when the trees are coming out, 
and everything looks fresh; don’t let us 
bring November into March. I am always 
glad when I can forget disagreeables and 
look on the bright side of things.” co 
‘And so Mrs. Milner expects her visitor 
soon. I wonder if she is at all like her 
mother? She was a giddy young thing as I 
remember her, but perhaps adversity has done 
her daughter good, and sobered her down. 
I want to see her, to ask after that relation of 
her father’s who only just escaped transporta- 





husband were as soft as a pair of doves when 





tion for embezzling his employer’s money.” 
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“ How can you think of asking her such a 
thing?” said Bernard, hotly. 

“Tt will do her good. Here is Mrs. 
Milner prepared, I can see, to be as silly 
with her as she is with you; she will want 
putting in her place.” 

It was not pleasant to Bernard to be told 
that the friend who understood him, and 
ventured to give him good advice when 
she thought he needed it, and never wearied 
of listening to the troubles and worries he 
confided to her, was silly in making so much 
of him. He resented the remark, but he 
knew contradiction only made his companion 
worse. Then this allusion to Miss Bowen's 
relative was by no means pleasant. 

“JT did not know you were acquainted 
with any of the Bowen family,” said 
Bernard, remembering rather too clearly for 
his peace of mind what Sylvia had said about 
an uncle in difficulties. But a man can be 
unfortunate without being to blame, and so 
he reflected as Miss Rebecca replied. 

**T am not obliged to tell all I know. The 
Featherstones have bad blood in them too; 
the old man was as vindictive as he knew 
how to be, and there’s a good deal behind 
that nobody knows except a few who were 
living fifty years ago or more.” 

“T would much rather not know,” said 
Bernard. ‘What good does it do?” 

“ You might just as well ask, ‘ What harm?’ 
I for one like the truth.” 

“Well, perhaps you may find her not so 
objectionable after all,” Bernard managed to 
say,—he particularly disliked dragging Sylvia 
into such talk; “and she will feel rather 
strange in a fresh place, though it is the home 
of her fathers.” 

“The home of her mothers, you mean. 
No, I mean what I say; it has been stupid 
enough to hear Mrs. Milner’s groans and 
moans all these years because she could not 
find the right person, and now she is going 
to kill her with kindness. It is my opinion 
your friend is what old Mr. Metcalf used 
to call ‘silly good ;’ she’ll suffer for it one of 
these days.” 

Bernard privately did not think she would. 
He wanted to turn the conversation, but he 
knew it would be folly to attempt it abruptly. 





He glided off by way of Titus Bruff, and re- 
marked how he had improved. 

“ He comes of a bad stock, if you like. 
His grandmother was a Slooby woman—a 


nice set. Can’t you see through the boy, 
Mr. Hamilton? You talk sometimes as if 
no one could see things but yourself, and yet 
you are as blind as a beetle when you ought 
to be wide awake. He is only finding his 
footing, and then he’ll show the cloven hoof. 
His own father, when a boy, robbed our 
orchard at Slooby three times, and his great- 
great-grandfather was hanged for sheep- 
stealing. I can show you the account of the 
execution in the County Chronicle for 1777. 
Nothing good will ever come of the Bruffs, 
so don’t you flatter yourself.” 

** But surely, Miss Rebecca, we must give 
people a lift-up occasionally. It is hard 
enough to have the sins of the fathers visited 
upon the children when it comes in the ordi- 
nary course of retributive justice. I think 
we have no right to be always bringing the 
knowledge of it forward. How can a man 
rise on ‘stepping-stones of his dead self to 
higher things ’ if every one keeps pulling him 
back? It is most unjustifiable and cruel.” 

“ Pray don’t use such long words, I am 
not learned enough to see through them; 
and don’t excite yourself so, keep a cool 
head, that’s my advice, and I have not lived 
all these years for nothing.” 

Bernard thought if she had made the 
making herself disagreeable her object in 
life, she had succeeded completely. He 
walked on silently, and they fought no more 
battles that afternoon. 

Lent was nearly over: only a few more 
days, and then he should see Sylvia again. 
This was what Bernard was thinking one 
day as he was going to the District Visitors’ 
meeting. He forgot about it while the 
meeting was going on; but afterwards Mrs. 
Miiner, who was walking his way, said, “ Miss 
Bowen has written to me to propose next 
Tuesday.” 

“‘ But that is before Easter,” said Bernard. 

“ That does not matter. You don’t know 
how glad I shall be.” 

“Yes, I doknow,” he said ; but he did not 
add that he should be very glad himself. 
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BY CHAS. H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S, 


THE frozen chains which have so long held 
the mighty St. Lawrence in icy bonds are 
fast dissolving, and the weird and fantastic 
columns and pyramids of ice, that have been 
for many months piled up around the resist- 
less flow of Niagara, with their deep laby- 
rinths and high-pitched Gothic caverns, have 
now toppled to their fall, and soon every 
railway car, and every steamboat, will be 
freighted with the great army of summer 
tourists, who will continue to visit Niagara 
so long as those wondrous falls endure. 

At such a time a few notes jotted down on 
the spot may be of interest to intending 
visitors, and may perhaps induce them to 
pay their respects to olus, in his celebrated 


CAVE OF THE WINDS, a spot too often neg- | 


lected by the casual traveller, but well worth 
all the trouble and difficulty that have to be 
incurred in its inspection. Our first view of 
Niagara was through heavy rain, and when all 
was gloomy and dull; but we cannot confess 
to any feelings of disappointment even under 
such unfavourable circumstances. We saw 
it soon afterwards in the brightest sunshine, 
and we then felt convinced that one must 
indeed have the light and colour of the sun in 
order to obtain the finest effects, 

But how can any one attempt to describe 
Niagara? Its position and form can alone 
be recorded ; its grandeur and power must be 
felt and seen. 

Between the two great lakes Erie and 
Ontario there runs a winding rapid river. 
After leaving the former lake it continues its 
course for many miles, until it reaches a spot 
where it flows very swiftly over a bed formed 
of rocks and boulders. Two or three small 
islands here rise up and show how the action 
of the stream has cut them off from the 
mainland. Conspicuous amongst these is 
the broad flat rock called Goat Island, which 
lies like a dam in the centre of the rushing 
river, cutting it into two branches. 

On the left, or CANADIAN ‘side, the river 
flows swiftly on, and with one bound leaps 
over the great HorsrsHoe Fall, which is 
nearly two thousand feet in width, and about 
160 feet in height. The other portion of the 
stream is turned to the right, and forms the 
great AMERICAN Fall, which is nearly straight, 
and is about one thousand feet wide. 

The basin into which this mass of water is 


poured is supposed to be nearly two hundred 
feet in depth, and from its boiling cauldron 
thick columns of mist rise high above the 
topmost rocks and fall in spray upon the 
land for more than a mile around. 

The Horseshoe Fall is the more striking, 
from its shape and imposing width. In its 
centre a deep broad mass of bright green 
water rolls over like a huge unbroken wave. 
It is like a vast billow curving towards the 
shore, but never ceasing to bow its graceful 
head, because, unlike the ocean wave, which 
breaks and recedes to break again, this great 
wave never pauses nor falls back ; it curves 
and breaks for ever, without a pause, and the 
seething pool below is the strand on which it 
falls. 

On either side of this great central mass 
the water that rolls over is much more 
shallow, and is often broken into graceful 
folds of fleecy drapery, which form endless 
varieties of beauty as they are acted upon by 
the wind. Sometimes they descend like 
masses of purest snow, at others they curl 
over like feathery plumes. They are always 
indescribably lovely, but never more so than 
when the sun builds up perpetual rainbows 
on their ever-varying stream. 

It is difficult to say where you obtain the 
best view of Niagara. All the various stand- 
points have some special charm of their own, 
and in order to grasp the profound majesty 
and beauty of these falls you must linger 
about them, and behold them under every 
possible variety of light and shade, and from 
all accessible points of view. 

From the tower, built on the very edge of 
the Horseshoe, there is a splendid view of 
the Canadian Fall, for this tower stands in 
the very stream itself, and you peer over into 
the mass of the great green wave whose 
headlong course you can follow throughout 
its long unbroken curve of more than 150 
feet. We very much doubt if this tower will 
not before long topple over into the great 
chasm below, as the wear and tear of the 
rock goes on from year to year; even as 
the Table Rock has fallen down in late 
years, and now lies in a mass of débris at 
the side of the cataract. 

From the high point where the steep 
little railway, on the American shore, shoots 








you down to the Ferry, you obtain a glorious 
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coup d’eil of both the falls, whilst from 
the little boat that takes you across the 
river just below them you have such an 
enchanting prospect that you feel half 
inclined to say that, after all, ‘Aa¢ is the 
finest sight of any. 

But you ought not to rest satisfied with 
any, or ail, of these magnificent views, you 
ought to seek a closer acquaintance with 
the vast mass of waters, and go where you 
can feel their roar. No doubt plenty of 
persons will tell you that a descent in 
waterproofs, under or behind the falls, does 
not repay the trouble and cost. We thought 
so ourselves when, after covering our 
ordinary clothing by a long hired oilskin 
coat, we passed under two or three tiny 
streams—mere spouts—on the Canadian 
side, and near to the site of the once cele- 
brated Table Rock ; for the mist thrown up 
by these long straggling ducts merely served 
to shut out from view the great mass of the 
fall itself. 

How different was our experience when 
we visited the great Cave of the Winds, on 
the opposite or American side of the river! 
No one possessed of ordinary strength and 
nerve should fail to make this expedition ; 
and that there is no real danger is proved by 
the fact that we escorted a young and enter- 
prising lady into this weird abode of the 
winds, and that we only required a single 
guide to show us the way. 

The fall under which you go is not either 
of the large falls, for no one can venture 
behind either of them and live. Professor 
Tyndall, some years ago, is said to have 
penetrated so close to the great Horseshoe 
Fall—let us hope for scientific purposes—as 
almost to imperil his life, but his example 
should certainly not be followed. 

Standing upon Goat Island, between the 
two great falls, you observe that there is a 
smal] stream separated from the two main 
branches of the river by a ledge of rocks. 
This stream precipitates itself over the 
perpendicular cliff a little to the left of the 
American Fall, and you stand upon a 
slight bridge and watch it plunging into 
the depths below. 

This is called the CENTRAL Fa.t, and 
though small in comparison with its giant 
neighbours, it is as large as some of the 
finest waterfalls in Switzerland. Behind this 
cataract you have to pass into the deep 
hollow in the rock to which has been given 
the poetic name of the Cave of the Winds. 

But it is a serious business going down 
into this mysterious region, and no amount 


of waterproofs can by any possibility keep 
you dry. In vain we pleaded for this and 
that garment, which we thought might as 
well be left on. Our guide was inexor- 
able, and made us strip completely, and 
encase ourselves, firstly, in a thick suit of 
white flannel, and secondly, in waterproofs 
and helmet suitable for the man at the wheel 
on an Atlantic steamer. 

We found our fair companion had been 
similarly equipped; and in this strange 
guise, and with flannel slippers tied to our 
feet, to prevent slipping, we sallied forth 
to descend the high round tower, called 
Biddles’-Stairs, which conducts you to the 
rock at the foot of the fall. 

This spot is some fifty feet adove the level 
of the river; for this fall descends upon a 
rugged mountain of enormous boulders, and 
not into the waters of the river direct. 

Leaving Biddles’-Stairs, and approaching 
the “Central Fall,” you descend a frail 
wooden staircase, which leads into a rude 
chamber in the rock, exactly behind the fall. 
The rails and the steps are so extremely 
slippery, and the force of the compressed air 
is so great, that it is with difficulty you can 
maintain your hold, and when you advance 
still further, and enter the outer edge of the 
spray from this ponderous watery mass, you 
are for an instant almost overcome. 

Like a tremendous douche-bath, the water 
covers you, and in one instant wets you as 
completely to the skin as though you were 
quite uncovered. It takes away your breath, 
and fills your eyes and ears, and seems 
almost to stun your senses ; but instinctively 
following your guide, you struggle through, 
and soon find yourself out of the water, and 
standing in the dark rugged cave, where 
Eolus is supposed to dwell. 

You pass through this dim vault by creen- 
ing in through the folds of the watery curtain, 
and by making your exit in the same manner 
on the opposite side, though, as you stand 
shivering in that sepulchral tomb, you might 
well think that here you were shut in for 
ever. Behind you is the bare black rock, 
and in front is the thick green falling mass 
of water, that sweeps down with irresistible 
weight and power, and through which there 
comes a glimmer of the outer day, to show 
you how weird and desolate is this cold, dark 
cave. You Stagger out as you stagger in, 
but this time it is on the other side, so that 
you now find yourself standing Jefween the 
Central and the American falls. And, oh! 
what a chaos is there ! 

Like a half-drowned bird, you find your- 
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self perched on a mountain of huge wet 
boulders, that lie piled up-at the foot of the 
cataract, and have doubtless been hurled 
over the abyss, or have become disintegrated 
from the solid wall over which the water | 
flows. Planks and rails have here been fixed | 
and laid from rock to rock, forming in some 
places frail and fearful-looking bridges, to 
aid you in your scramble along the foot of 
the falls, and to enable you to return by the 
outside route, and thus view them in all 
their varied aspects. 

It is here that you appreciate most fully | 
the wonderful power and majesty of the) 
scene. That stream, from behind which | 
you have just emerged, half stunned and} 
drenched, and which seemed so irresistible | 
in its force, is but a silver thread when com- 
pared with the broad river that rolls its 
massive tide over the stupendous cliff that 
here stretches from shore to shore on the 
American side. And even that mighty flood 
is only about half the size of the other great 
cataract that on your left hand pours down 
the Horseshoe curve that forms the un- 
rivalled Canadian Fall. 

Now at last you begin to form some idea 
of the might and power of Niagara, as you 
feel how utterly lost and helpless you are in 
the mere outer edge of its feathery fringe. 

Shivering and wet though we were, we 
remained long gazing upon this matchless 
scene. The sun was shining brightly, and 
as we stood, wrapped in mist, brilliant rain- 
bows sprang from our feet, in unbroken 
circles high over our heads, moving onward 
as we climbed the rocks, but always forming 
a corona of exquisite colours; until, as we 
passed beyond the reach of the spray, these 
rainbows vanished to give place to others 
more distant, which hung upon the skirts of 
the great fall itself, in some cases springing 











gether at this spot, and used to paddle about 
with her living freight of sightseers almost 
into the very spray of the falls. 

But the tranquillity of the deep river is of 
short duration. Gathering up its strength, 
it issues from that gloomy bed, and entering 
the high narrow gorge, through which for a 
course of several miles it speeds on to the 
lake beyond, it quickly assumes the force 
and speed of a mighty torrent. Nothing 
could here stem its rapid current, as it 
rushes wildly along. Its depth is supposed 
to be very great—how great none can tell 
—for no fathom-line could sink in its swift 
strong wave. 

Across this boiling torrent, some two miles 
below the falls, the Railway Suspension 
Bridge is swung, like a fairy web, with its 
broad network of iron rods, which support 
the railroad below and the ordinary car- 
riage way above. It was near this bridge 
that the foolhardy Blondin used to pass 
on a single cord from shore to shore. 

Still lower down a deep bay has been cut 
in the rocky sides of the river, and here the 
swift current receives a partial check, and is 
thrown back to return again; and thus a 
most terrific whirlpool is formed, in which 
timber and other wreckage that passes over 
the falls becomes caught and detained, 
sometimes for weeks. During all this time 
uprooted trees, with their twisted branches, 
may be seen whirling and tossing in apparent 
torture in the fierce vortex, as though striving, 
but in vain, to touch the edge of the passing 
stream that would bear them onward to the 
lake. Our guide told us that occasionally 
the dead body of some one who had fallen 
over the cataract had been caught in this 
whirlpool, where it had been seen for many 
days performing a horrible dance of death, 
from which no power could release it, until, 








in one great curve from the deep pool beiow,|in the course of its mad career, it was at 
to the topmost ridge, where the water makes | length caught by the passing stream, and set 
its first headlong plunge. free from its ghastly prison. 

It may seem rather strange that you can| You can descend to the very edge of the 
row a boat almost close to this great fall;| river in this wild spot, and standing on the 
yet so it is, for the ferry that enables you! rocks you see how the water, in a series of 
to cross and recross the river is marvel-| steep sharp inclines, wave following wave, 
lously near to the great cataract. The| comes pouring past with a force and speed 
immense mass of water appears to be in a/almost inconceivable. Over and through 
measure stunned after its terrific leap, and | this fierce rushing torrent the Maid of the 
in the great bay that has been hollowed out | A/s¢ once passed on her downward trip to 
by the action of the stream it lies compara-|the lake. She had been put together on 
tively still, as though reposing in that un-| the tranquil waters near the falls, but not 
fathomed cauldron which it has excavated in| succeeding as a speculation, she was sold and 
the rocky bed of the river. Taking advan-| had to make this terrible voyage. ‘The great 
tage of this repose of the waters, a small| danger was at this place, for had she once 
steamer, Zhe Maid of the Mist, was put to-' become caught in the edge of the whirlpool 
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nothing could have saved her. Two men, 
heavily bribed, undertook the risk, and by 
keeping her head well in to the opposite shore, 
she safely passed the perilous whirlpool at a 
prodigious speed, and was then swiftly borne 
on by the stream to calmer waters. 

As you stand here upon the high perpen- 
dicular banks of the river and watch it 
winding away towards the lake you cannot 
fail to see how this deep gorge—extending a 
distance of many miles from Queenstown to 
the present site of the falls—has been cut 
out by the action of water. Day by day, for 
ages, the falls have been receding further 
and further to the west, and the same 
action is still going on. Some persons 
estimate the rate of the present retrocession 
of the falls to be from one foot to one yard 
in every year. Probably it varies from time to 
time according to the hardness of the bed 
of rock over which the water pours. 

Still there can be no doubt that there was 
a time when the falls were as low down as 
the present little port of Queenstown, and 
they have gradually worn away the rock 
until they have cut out the present deep 
and precipitous river-bed. Even within our 
own day momentous changes have been 
noted, and not many years since the great 
Table Rock toppled to its fall. What further 
changes may occur, should some softer 
material ever form the bed of this great fall, 
who shall say? Perhaps instead of one 
stupendous cataract, which is the glory of all 
the world, the two great lakes will then be 
united by a long series of steep rapids, and 
the loud roar of Niagara be hushed for ever. 

We will now follow the waters of this great 
cataract in their further progress towards the 
sea. 

First let us see where they take their rise. 
Far up in the cold and dreary regions of the 
north and west, the River St. Louis runs 
into and assists to fill the basin of Lake 
Superior, which, like a small sea, lies out- 
spread over a space covering more than 
eight degrees from east to west; whence, 
flowing through narrow channels and rapids, 
it falls into Lake Huron, changing its name 
into River St. Clair, by which its waters are 
conducted first into Lake St. Clair and then 
into the gigantic basin of Lake Erie. 

Hitherto, over a course of more than a 
thousand miles, there has only been a difference 
in level of about sixty feet, but between Erie 
and Ontario lakes the river must make a 
descent of three. hundred and thirty feet ina 
course of /ess than fifty miles ! 

This it does by passing over a series of 


rapids, and by plunging down the perpendi- 
cular rocks of Niagara, from which point it 
becomes known as the Niagara River, and 
enters the calm depths of Lake Ontario. 

This lake is about 200 miles in length, and 
as the waters, whose course we have nowtraced 
through some twenty degrees of longitude, 
issue forth from the eastern end of Ontario, 
they receive the name of the St. Lawrence, 
which appellation is no more changed until 
the vast river, now swollen by the addition 
of many mighty affluents, empties itself into 
the Gulf of the same name at or near the 
long island of Anticosti. 

After crossing Lake Ontario, which is in 
reality an inland sea—we left behind us the 
glittering ‘in-covered domes and roofs of 
Kingston, and entered the Saint Lawrence, a 
broad and noble stream. At this point the 
beauties of the river may be said to com- 
mence, for we were now amongst the far- 
famed “ THousanp IsLanps.” 

There are literally more than a thousand, 
for it is stated that from fifteen to eighteen 
hundred may be readily counted. At first 
there are several larger islands, varying in 
extent, but in some cases measuring nearly 
thirty miles. Then as jyou go further you 
become almost entangled in a_ perfect 
labyrinth of islands and islets of every con- 
ceivable shape and size. 

Some lie before you like beautiful groves of 
trees, floating upon the surface of the water, 
the land upon which they grow being so low 
as to be hidden by the thick undergrowth ; 
some spread themselves out in a glittering 
carpet of the softest green, whilst others 
rise up sharp and rugged and bare. So 
thickly do they stud the broad bosom of the 
river that the vessel has to steam in and out 
with sudden turns, as she shoots swiftly past, 
and at times she has scarcely room to swing 
round one sharp crag before another rises 
straight before her, as though to bar her 
passage. 

It is like fairyland, and you lose all idea 
that you are upon a river, for you seem to 
be sailing upon a lake, landlocked on all 
sides, and full of islets of every possible form 
of loveliness. Sometimes as you steam along 
under the high land of one of the larger 
islands—all view shut out by a similar one 
on the other side—you suddenly find your- 
self, as the vessel makes a sharp turn, in a 
scene of wondrous beauty. Some fifty little 
islets lie outspread before you, and it is a 
perfect mystery how the pilot knows which of 
the many channels he ought to take. 








For more than fifty miles you continue to 
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travel through this enchanting scenery, and 
are truly sorry when you leave the last island 
behind and come out upon the broad smooth 
stream, now between two and three miles in 
width, and with shores of no special beauty 
or interest. 

The next excitement consisted of shooting 
the rapids, several of which occur between 
the lake and the city of Montreal. In our 
case the excitement was a little enhanced 
from the fact that our rudder chain had twice 
broken during the voyage, and that if this 
should occur during the passage’of a rapid our 
chances of surviving the catastrophe would 
be small! There is a habit of calmly 
trusting to /uck in American travel, which is 
occasionally rather trying to the nerves of 
those who are not to the manner born, but 
by degrees you become more or less recon- 
ciled to the sensation, and devote yourself 
entirely to the enjoyment of the scenery. 

Our first rapid was nine miles long, and 
before entering it we took an Indian pilot 
onboard. The following account, taken from 
a local authority, well describes this kind of 
voyage :— 

‘** The rapids rush along at this spot at the 
rate of about twenty miles an hour ; and when 
the steamer comes within their influence the 
steam is instantly shut off, and she is carried 
onwards by the force of the stream alone. 
The surging waters present all the appearance 
of the ocean in a storm; the noble vessel 
strains and labours, but unlike the ordinary 
pitching and tossing at sea, this going down- 
hill by water produces a highly novel sensa- 
tion, and is in fact a service of some danger, 
the imminence of which is enhanced by the 
tremendous roar of the headlong boiling 
current. 

“ Great nerve and strength and precision 
are required in piloting so as to keep the 
vessel’s head straight with the course of the 
rapid; for if she diverged in the least and 
presented her side to the current—or as it 
is called in nautical language ‘ broached 
to’—she would be instantly capsized and 
submerged. Four men are placed at the 
wheel and two at the tiller to ensure safe 
steering, for the rudder has to be held by 
both tiller and wheel. Here is the region 
of the daring raftsmen, at whose hands are 
demanded infinite skill and courage; and 
despite of both, loss of life frequently 
occurs.” 

We very much enjoyed this novel form of 
travelling, which is certainly full of excite- 
ment, for as you look out from the deck on 
the turbulent waters the scene is most ex- 





traordinary. The greater part of the river 
is in a furious whirl, and it seems impossible 
to tell in which direction the current is 
running. Near the banks a broad, smooth 
silvery stream moves placidly along, but 
this is only the shallow water at the sides, 
and does not flow on at the tremendous 
speed with which the rapids rush and boil 
in their headlong course. 

The roaring torrent, which forms the main 
body of the river and is called the Rapids, 
is at an apparently lower level than the 
smoother water, and is rushing downhill at 
a fearful pace, often being driven backwards 
again in high breakers covered with white 
foam. Frequently rocky little islands rise 
abruptly from this mass of angry waves; 
and indeed it is the presence of rocks in the 
river's bed that causes the backward curling 
of the waters. 

It is curious to watch the pilot standing 
at the wheel, with his eye fixed steadily 
ahead, and his men all hanging upon his 
slightest word. He knows exactly where 
the channel lies, and it is only in this 
channel that the vessel could possibly pass 
in safety through the shallow and treacherous 
waters. As the deepest part of the river is 
naturally where it sweeps round the rugged 
islands, it looks exactly as though your pilot 
were steering you straight on to one of the 
rocky crags that rise so abruptly from the 
stream, and turn it onone side. At a fearful 
pace you glide over the seething rapid, and 
it seems as though nothing could possibly 
prevent your being shattered into a thousand 
pieces against the rocks. 

But at this critical and most exciting 
moment the helm is turned, and aided by 
the swift action of the stream the great 
vessel swings triumphantly round the point, 
and in a few seconds the precipitous island 
lies far behind you—a thing of the past. 

And thus, dashing on at railroad speed, 
the heavy steamer rolls and pitches and 
heels over on one side, dancing over these 
turbulent waters like the tiniest skiff, and in 
a very short time conducts you into safer 
regions, where the great river again flows 
calm and tranquil over its usually deep and 
quiet bed. At times the river spreads out 
into a broad lake—such as that of St. 
Francis, which is some seventy-five miles 
long—and again it contracts into rapids, 
like those called the Cedars, the descent of 
which is even more wonderful and exciting 
than that just described. 

Although steamers and other craft can 
at suitable times descend the rapids with 
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safety, yet it is perfectly certain that nothing 
except a trout or a salmon could ever suc- 
cessfully strive to ascend ; therefore, where- 
ever there is a rapid, no matter how short 
or how long, there also, alongside of it, has 
been cut a canal up which the steamboats 
and other vessels can make the return 
voyage back to Lake Ontario. 

In very dry seasons there is not sufficient 
water to enable even the smaller steamers 
to shoot all the rapids; from this cause we 
were deprived of the pleasure of passing 
down the celebrated Lachine rapid, which 
conducts the traveller to the city of Mon- 
treal. We were therefore ignominiously 
compelled to betake ourselves to the more 
prosaic railroad, which runs the whole 
length of the St. Lawrence, from Quebec 
to Ontario. 

Long before our arrival at this part of our 
route we could see from our elevated deck 
the heights of Mount Royal, or Mont-real, 
on which the city of Montreal is now built. 

Since the days when the Indians lived 
on this beautiful zs/and, which they called 
Hochelaga, how great a change has been 
wrought! First occupied by the French, 
who kept up a harassing warfare with the 
native tribes, it was not till 1763 that it 
became a British possession. 

Then it had a population of 4,000 souls, 
now Montreal has a river frontage of over 
three miles, with wharves and docks that 
are scarcely to be surpassed on the American 
continent. A splendid carriage drive runs 
round and round the mountain, gradually 
conducting you to its summit, and affording 
an endless succession of beautiful panoramas. 

The city with its many glittering spires and 
nobledomes, all sheathed with tin, and glittering 
in the warm sun, lies beneath and around you, 
whilst almost under your feet there rolls the 
broad blue river, spanned by the champion 
bridge of all the world !—that bridge which, 
at a cost of seven million dollars, has been 
thrown across the mighty St. Lawrence, sup- 
ported on a long row of piers that stand with 
their sharp knife-like edges pointing up stream, 
so that they may bear the enormous pressure 
of the many thousands of tons of ice which 
each succeeding winter hurls against them. 

But we must pass over this marvellous 
bridge and sleep away the night hours in our 
luxurious Pullman’s car, which in the early 
morning will land us in the quaint old city of 


Quebec. 
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What a picturesque spot is this! If Mon- 
treal is half French, surely Quebec is even 
more so. Perched upon its steep sharp rock, 
300 feet above the river, which is here a 
mile in width, it is more strikingly situated 
than almost any other city in the world. 
Although nearly 200 miles below Montreal, 
you must still follow the river for another 300 
miles before you enter the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and even there it is 500 miles further 
to the Atlantic Ocean. So vast is the scale 
on which nature works on this great conti- 
nent. 

From the battlements of the lofty citadel 
we looked down with deep interest upon the 
river below, and followed in imagination the 
course taken by the English as they stole 
past the formidable defences of the town ; 
and landing higher up, suddenly appeared in 
arms at break of day upon the Plains of 
Abraham, where the immortal Wolfe and his 
brave antagonist, Montcalm, laid down their 
gallant lives. Their names will always live 
in close association, for a noble monument 
erected to both these heroes, and engraved 
with both their names, now stands to record 
their fate. 

Wood is the great staple of Quebec, 
although, as a precaution against fire, most of 
the houses and buildings are now of stone. 
Rafts of ponderous size float on the broad 
stream and line the river’s banks ; and scores 
of large vessels are busy taking in their timber 
freights. On wooden ¢rotfoirs you climb the 
steep hill that conducts you to the citadel 
and upper city, and the streets are all made 
of sawn planks of enormous thickness. So 
lavish is the destruction of the forests 
of Canada, that a feeling comes over you 
that the supply must surely some day fail. 
Perhaps it will, unless, indeed, we protect 
our colonial woods and forests as we are 
obliged to do those of India. However 
we consoled ourselves that the day would, at 
any rate, be very far off, when we soon after- 
wards steamed to the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence and saw its banks lined thickly for 
hundreds of miles with pine forests and in- 
terminable woods, whose varied leaves were 
just turning into hues of inconceivable bril- 
liancy as they were lit up by the autumn 
sun. 
And so we passed onwards into the dark 
Atlantic with its fogs and icebergs and its 
never-ending ocean swell. 
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PAGE WQODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 
2s, Od., and 4a, 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
14, 33, or 54 —“- according to size, to PAGE D. WOODCUCK, 
Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
be sent free by return of post. 
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BLACK LEAD 


CLEAN! NO DUST!! 
The DOME BLACK LEAD differs from the erdi- 
nary kinds in the following IMPORTANT POINTS— 
It is manufactured only from selected materials of the BEST 
QUALITY, and being prepared by a special process, it not only 
POLISHES QUIOKLY, but also adheres at once to the stove 
or grate, thereby AVOIDING INJURY TO THE FURNI- 
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/s now used by all Respectable Families, 








FOR MAKING DELICIOVS 


CUSTARDS AND 


BLANCMANGE: 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d, and 1s. Tins, 
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